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The value of baking tests depends largely on capable 

interpretation of results. Pillsbury experts meet daily 

as shown here to judge the bread turned out by Pills- 

bury’s test bakery. Each loaf is scored for volume, crust, 

color, symmetry, evenness of bake, crumb-color, grain, 
flavor, taste, texture. 


Pisin the wheat and flour have been sub- mulas and bakery methods. 


jected to careful chemical tests, there re- 
mains the vital question: “How will this 
flour behave in actual bakery use?” 

The way to answer that question con- 
clusively is to try out the flour, using 
standard bakery equipment, bakery for- 


That’s how Pillsbury’s Bakery Flours 
are approved. The new Pillsbury Prod- 
ucts Control Laboratory contains a com- 
plete bakery, equipped to duplicate the 
operations of both large and small com- 
mercial bakeries. 


How Pillsbury Tests Bakery Flours 


1 The Pillsbury test bakery is equipped with modern, commercial-type mixers, moulder, 
rounder, divider, and bake oven—also cake-type mixers and oven. Bread is baked by 
both straight and sponge dough methods. 


Samples of flour are taken from the regular mill run several times a day for baking tests. 


Bread flours are tested by baking full-size, one-pound, commercial-type loaves of bread, 
and each loaf is carefully scored (see illustration). High-protein flours are tested in 
Kaiser rolls and Heafth type bread. 


Soft wheat flours are baked into white layer cakes, angel food cakes, and cookies. 


Whole wheat flours are tested in 100% whole wheat loaves. The volume and color of 
the finished loaves are checked for day-to-day uniformity. 


PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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Rye flours are tried out in typical bakery rye bread formulas. 


Special tests are also made on bread, cake, rye and whole wheat flours, following ex- 


actly the formulas and methods used by some particular baker. 


These day-after-day performance tests 
are the final check by which Pillsbury 
makes sure each shipment of Pillsbury’s 
Bakery Flours is fully up to standard. 
Flour kept uniform by these thorough- 


going Products Control methods helps 
bakers keep their production schedules 
running smoothly and their products 
uniform in quality day after day and 
month after month! 
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“TSMERTA® 


~ Here is as fine a flour as you can buy. 





Not many flours, indeed, are milled from 
such fine wheat, with such exacting care in 
milling and so rigid adherence to quality 
standards. 


Furthermore, “ISMERTA” has something 


by way of an added priceless ingredient in 
bakery performance,—not just as a sales 
claim but in actual day-to-day delivery of 
the results. 


We invite you to look into this truth a 
little. It almost certainly will pay you in 
doing your wartime job, which is to: 


Use good flour, bake your best, be eco- 
nomical in your production methods. 








Wartime is the time for every one of us to be faithful 
in performance of our every obligation 


THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING CO. 


MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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MILLERS EVERYWHERE IN THE COUNTRY PAY 
PREMIUM PRICES FOR THESE GREAT, STRONG 
WHEATS FROM THE PANHANDLE COUNTRY 
- OF TEXAS AND OKLAHOMA. 


YET TO US THEY ARE JUST COMMON RUN- 
OF-THE-BIN WHEATS BECAUSE THEY GROW 
ALL ABOUT US. 


FURTHERMORE A SUBSTANTIAL PART OF THE 
WHEAT WE GRIND COMES TO US DIRECTLY 
FROM THE GROWER, DELIVERED BY TRUCK 
TO OUR OWN STATIONS. 


IT 1S NO WONDER THESE FLOURS ARE 
“GREAT.” 


oN 


ALVA ROLLER MILLS 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


ALVA, OKLAHOMA 











WHITE SWAN 
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More than 200 of our buying 


stations are located at the wheat centers of 








the high plains and the mountain valleys of 


the high altitude west. 


Most of the fine wheat ground in our 27 
flour mills comes to us directly from the 


wheat farmers through our own elevators. 


These virgin wheats pass through no hands but 


ours from producer to our flour customers. 


We serve the Bakers of America from coast 





to coast with hard winter and hard spring 
wheat flours, western soft flours, Ozark dis- 
trict red winter flours, and the finest Idaho 


cake flours. 


THE 27 MILLS IN THE HIGH ALTITUDE WHEAT EMPIRE 


Seung the Bakers Gf America. Jor over Sb Yeats 
ead MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES: Deweh, COLORADO 
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If you want the facts about BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


bright, colorful, sales - making | 
ones th i OFFICES: Boston - Brooklyn WME > gems Buffalo - Chicago - D 

brand printing with inks that OFFICES: Boson Brooklys CED Bf Chicgo - Denve 

really wash out, get in touch ——Mimecpolis - New Odea CXL — OK New York Chy  Nevfolk 

Oklahoma City - Omaha - Peoria - Pittsburgh - St. Louis - Salina - Salt Lake City 





so 
with your Bemis Man. San Francisco + Seattle - Wichita 
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IN THE 
HEART 
OF 
KANSAS 





CABLE ADDRESS ‘“‘CONFLOMILS" 
USE ALL CODES 


KANSAS BEST 
FLOUR WICHITA 


LONG DISTANCE TELEPHONES 
221, 223, 224, 225 


GIBRALTAR 
KANSAS FLOUR 








FOR MORE THAN 40 YEARS THESE FLOURS HAVE BEEN SOLD 
on “Quality” Not Price 


“WINGOLD” “WINONA” “STRONGFELLOW” 
“BOXER” “WINGOLD” WHOLE WHEAT “WINGOLD” WHEAT GRAHAM 
“WINGOLD” Rye FLours—Whuite, Mepium, DARK 


Bay STATE MILLING Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 











Ss Minnesota Girt Frour ... . . . long on. quality! 


Spring Wheat Fancy Patent Family Flour 


Enriched in Caritas Frown MALS ton 
KING’S FLOURS “SNOFLOUR” 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 
* 
MINNESOTA .. . the state that has made MORE 


— = “IMPERIAL” 


MINNESOTA .. . the state that makes the BEST 
FLOUR in the world. 


Buy flour that is guaranteed ‘‘Made in Minnesota”’ 











Superb All-Purpose Family Flour 
(Plain or Phosphated or Self-Rising) 


A Quality Top in Strong, Uniform, 
Country Milled Bakery Flour 


The WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 


























H. H. RING SOUR MILLS COMPANY "GREAT BEND, KANSAS 
“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT : 
“BLODGETT’S” B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 
RYE MILLERS OF 
All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White bad WHEAT and RYE e 
FRANK i acohene® to i lease Wi * FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 
. . , Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 
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Under these wartime controls of wheat reserves, movement and 



















price trends, no miller needs to be reminded of the need to buy 


his supplies through the best equipped and best informed sources. 


F. C. VINCENT, Chairman of the Board 

FRANK A. THBIS, President @ We offer you nearly 60 years of 

F. J. FITZPATRICK, Vice President established good reputation and a 
, Te ; tary- ‘ 

A. i FUHRMAN aaa present experienced management. 


SIMONDS - SHIELDS -THEIS GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 











POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 










Every bushel of wheat washed 
in pure water 


“POLAR BEAR” 


The kind and quality of flour 





that you never hear 


criticized. 


- A FOUNDED BY 
< oy & ANDREW J. HUNT-1899 











PRING WHEAT FLOURS 
of HIGHEST QUALITY... 


All of our leading wheat patent flours are now 
optionally available enriched with Vitamin B,, 
Niacin and Iron to the levels recommended by the 
National Research Council. 





For bakers who prefer to do their own enriching 
we can supply 


EAGLE ENRICHED CONCENTRATE 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO.  daity Capacity, 5,000 Barres New Ulm, Minn. 











A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


and Feed Mills MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK CHICAGO, ILL. ST. JOSEPH, MO. NEW YORK, N. Y. 






344 DELAWARE AVENUE 
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BILLION BUSHEL BANK 


% The richest store of good wheats ever accumulated in world history —over 
a billion bushels—await the needs of industry and will help feed the hungry 

nations in the coming year. This rich store of man’s best food weighs heavy 
” in the scales of war on the side of Democracy and Freedom. 

You can be sure that Commander-Larabee flours, milled from the best of these 
good wheats, will more than live up to your expectation of fine baking quality 
and dependable uniformity throughout the year. For Commander-Larabee mills 
have back of them the great organization of scientific laboratory control and 
expert milling practice that alone can give you complete assurance that the Com- 
mander and Larabee flours you select will perform to your complete satisfaction. 
*” Thus breads and cakes of finer quality and uniformity, baked from always 
dependable Commander-Larabee flours, help to safeguard your own market 
security because of greater consumer satisfaction. 

Let the Commander-Larabee representative give you full information about 


these famous bakers flours. It may be your next step to greater success in the 
baking business. 


* * > % You can have your favorite kind of flour, 
VITALIZED, by the exclusive Commander- 
Larabee process that returns the finely milled 
natural wheat germ to bakers flour. It gives 
your white bread those plus values of distine- 
tive flavor and desirable nutritive qualities. 
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COMMANDER-LARABEE 
MILLING COMPANY — 


GENERAL OFFICES - MINNEAPOLIS — 


ca cr 






Commander Milling Company « Minneapolis 
Larabee Flour Mills Company « Kansas City 
Buffalo Flour Mills Corporation « Buffalo 
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ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF G 


posed to the action taken by the 

Price Administrator in regard to 
the price of wheat, which was based on 
an executive order with reference to 
maximum prices on flour. Under this 
order the producers of wheat will receive 
less than parity for their products. 

The Grange believes that producers 
are entitled to an opportunity to re- 
ceive in the market place as much as the 
parity price for wheat. This is in ac- 
cordance with established government 
policy as. announced in many addresses 
and statements of the President and the 
Secretary of Agriculture and ~-declared 
in the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1933 and several later acts. In this re- 
spect, wheat is not different from any 
other agricultural commodity and it is 
unfair to single out one commodity, or 
a few commodities, from the list of 
farm products and give them different 
treatment than is given other farm prod- 
ucts. 

It is no answer to say that the pres- 
ent ceilings on flour reflect substantially 
parity income on wheat, for the follow- 
ing reasons: 

(1) The’ executive order provides for 
. the deduction of the conservation and 
parity payments to determine ceiling 
prices on wheat and flour. The conser- 
vation payment of 9.9c per bu is not 
something paid on wheat only, but is 
applicable to agricultural commodities in 
general. Moreover, it is paid for a spe- 
cific purpose, namely, conservation of 
the soil, which has no relation to the 
market price for the commodity: 

(2) Parity payments, 13.5¢c per bu, 
are paid out of the government treasury 
to bring the farmers’ earnings up to 
parity. If the market should be allowed 
to rise these payments and this subsidy 
would be by so much reduced to the 
benefit of the national interest. 

(3) Only the complying farmer re- 
ceives these payments. If the market 
should be allowed to rise, other farm- 
ers could come closer to obtaining parity 
income. 

The ceilings on flour which have been 
established reflect approximately 80% of 
parity. This level is unfair to wheat 
producers as compared to prices per- 
mitted on other agricultural commodi- 
ties. The general level of agricultural 
prices is 107% of parity and in the 
anti-inflation act it was provided that 
ceilings should not be established at 
levels less than prices prevailing be- 
tween Jan. 1, 1942, and Sept. 15, 1942. 
Many commodities in that period reached 
levels substantially above parity. 

The present ceilings on flour cannot 
be maintained under present conditions 
without the use of a subsidy and, in- 
deed, announcement has already been 
made that Commodity Credit Corp. will 
endeavor to release wheat now under 
government loan at a substantial cost to 
the government. The flour ceilings are 
said to represent a market level of $1.28 


4 ye Nebraska State Grange is op- 





By H. C. Filley 


Overseer, Nebraska State Grange 


* 


* 


* 


This Summary of the Case Against the Cur- 


rent Flour and Wheat Price Regulation Proposals 


is Condensed from a Statement Made Recently 


Before the Senate Committee on Agriculture and 


Forestry. 
* 


bu at Chicago and $1.23 at Kansas 
City. The government loan rates for 
1942 are $1.32 and $1.27 respectively. 
If millers are to be permitted their cus- 
tomary margins, it is apparent that if 
the market rises to the loan levels they 
will suffer a “squeeze.” If, therefore, 
wheat is to be released from govern- 
ment loan it must be on a basis which 
will approximate the present market. 
Charges accrued on loans already ap- 
proximate lle bu. If the government 
must release the wheat at the present 
market there is involved a loss of ap- 
proximately 4c bu, and in order to in- 
duce the farmer to liquidate his loans 
a profit to him must be provided which 
has been variously estimated as from 
2 to 5c per bu. It appears, therefore, 
that the government in paying the ac- 
cumulated charges, reducing the loan to 
the current market levels, and providing 
a profit to the farmer, must be pre- 
pared to pay from 17 to 20c per bu. At 
the hearings on this resolution, Presi- 
dent Hutson of Commodity Credit Corp. 
estimated that it would be necessary to 
release 150,000,000 to 200,000,000 bus. 
On the basis of the latter figure, the 
cost to the government would run up- 
wards of $40,000,000. This is, in fact, 
a pure subsidy and the government is in 
the peculiar position of having provided 
subsidies to increase the price of wheat 
and now proposes another subsidy to 
reduce it. 

Further, in line with the preceding 
point, it should be observed that under 
existing law the Department of Agri- 
culture lends 85% of the parity price 
of wheat, whereas the ceilings on flour 
represent approximately 80%. Stated 
.otherwise, the loan is based upon a price 
on the farm of $1.14 bu, whereas the 
farm price prevailing in the base period 
upon which the flour ceilings were de- 
termined approximated $1.03. The gov- 
ernment, therefore, is in the inconsistent 
position of iending money at a rate 
higher than the established ceiling prices. 

As the next preceding paragraph 
clearly shows, with a ceiling price lower 
than the loan rate, or support price, 
there is no possibility of normal mar- 


* 


* 


ket action. The wheat market would be 
definitely pegged at the ceiling level and 
practically a fixed price would prevail. 
Not only would the farmer be unable 
to receive any more than the fixed price, 
but his marketing and distributing ma- 
chinery would be destroyed. Even if 
this were desirable for any reason dur- 
ing the war, thoughtful consideration 
must be given to the maintenance of 
this machinery for functioning after the 
war emergency ends. 

As previously pointed out, with a 
ceiling price below the support price, 
and virtually a fixed price set for the 
wheat, normal market action is impos- 
sible, and the marketing machinery 
would disintegrate. Wheat is produced 
and offered in the markets in excess of 
the mills’ ability. to absorb it. This 
has been ‘the expérience over the ages 
and merchants have always existed to 
buy and carry the surplus. Manifestly 
with a fixed price they could not afford 
to buy the grain and carry it against 
later demand. There would be no com- 
pensation to them for the cost of car- 
rying the grain or for a normal mer- 
chandising profit. This means, there- 
fore, that the government would have to 
step into the market and take up and 
hold the grain not immediately desired 
by the mills, and be prepared to pay 
the cost and assume the risk of carry- 
ing it. 

Some leeway should be allowed in the 
consumers’ ceilings. That is, they should 
be permitted to yield somewhat to other 
conditions. Obviously the Office of Price 
Administration proceeds upon the theory 
that consumers’ ceilings must be_ held 
inviolate at whatever cost. Ceiling 
prices on bread were fixed at the high- 
est basis prevailing during the month 
of March. Ceiling prices on flour were 
fixed upon the basis of the highest 
prices prevailing between Sept. 28 and 
Oct. 2. These two ceilings are out of 
joint, since the ceiling prices recently 
fixed for flour are on a higher basis 
than the prices of the flour upon which 
the bread ceilings are based. Notwith- 
standing this, the Price Administrator 
refused to give the bakers any relief, 


RAIN PRICES 


but insists that they “sweat out” the 
difference. He proposes, however, to 
protect the millers’ margins by making 
wheat available at prices reflected by the 
flour ceilings, and for this purpose will 
pay subsidies. He is in the peculiar 
position of giving subsidies to the miller 
but not to the baker. 

There is a very grave danger that the 
federal government is embarking on a 
program that will involve the payment 
of subsidies amounting to -hundreds of 
millions of dollars annually. Of a cer- 
tainty, it is illogical and expensive to 
pay a subsidy to increase the price of 
wheat and then pay a second subsidy to 
keep the price of flour down. 

The most important objections to sub- 
sidies are worthy of mention: 

1. Subsidies are inflationary. They in- 
crease spending power either by increas- 
ing the price of commodities to pro- 
ducers or reducing the cost to consum- 
ers. Under conditions that now exist in 
the United States, every dolllar that is 
paid out as a subsidy increases the na- 
tional debt by that amount. The fed- 
eral government is already deeply in 
debt, and recent estimates indicate that 
during the current fiscal year expendi- 
tures will exceed tax receipts by over 
$50,000,000,000. Unfortunately, the ma- 
jor part of this deficit, possibly as much 
as $30,000,000,000, will have to be se- 
cured by borrowing from banks, which 
is more highly inflationary than borrow- 
ing the savings of individuals. 

2. A subsidy which is paid from loans 
is unfair to future generations. Some- 
one must pay in the future in order to 
give someone greater spending power at 
the present time. 

8. Subsidies which are paid from cur- 
rent receipts are unfair because they 
make everybody pay for the benefits 
enjoyed by a few. 

4. Subsidies which are paid to reduce 
living costs are certainly unjustified dur- 
ing a period when more people are em- 
ployed than at any preceding time and 
wage scales are at the highest levels 
ever reached. Subsidies of this type are 
a form of socialism. 

5. Subsidies promote inefficiency. 

6. Subsidies reduce initiative. They 
encourage people to expect aid from the 
government instead of hunting for an 
opportunity to help themselves. 


THE WHEAT SURPLUS 

Some persons have expressed the fear 
that a higher price for wheat would 
induce farmers to increase wheat pro- 
duction at a time when supplies are 
more than ample to provide flour for 
domestic use. It is predicted that the 
United States will have a carryover .of 
600,000,000 bus of wheat when the 1943 
crop comes to market, if consumption 
remains at normal. 

A surplus of wheat or any other cereal 
should cause no uneasiness under exist- 
ing conditions. If the drive in Africa 


(Continued on page 27.) 
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Trade Gets the Jitters on Premature 
Announcement of War Flour Plan 


HERE’S THE STORY THAT 
CAUSED THE EXCITEMENT 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The food section 
of the Office of Civilian Supply is re- 
ported to have under consideration a 
war program for flour and bread. The 
Millers National Federation reports the 
plan to contain the following essential 
features: 


1. All “white bread and/or flour be 
enriched to conform at least to the 
minimum standards as established by 
the nutrition committee of the Na- 
tional Research Council. (To include 
additions of iron, thiamin, riboflavin, 
niacin and calcium.) 
2. Production and sales of patent and 
clear flours of each mill not to ex- 
ceed 70% of total wheat-flour pro- 
duction in 1941. 
3. Not less than 15% of the patent 
and/or clear flour (item 2) of each 
mill to be combined with such flours 
as soy, peanut and cottonseed to pro- 
vide a high protein flour (standards 
to be established.) 
4. All other wheat-flour to be “whole- 
wheat” flour. 
. “We are not informed,’ the federa- 
tion states, “how this program has been 
developed nor what the reasons for it 
are. So far as we know, no members 
of the baking or milling industries were 
consulted in its formulation. It has ap- 
parently been developed without any 
consideration of the necessities of the 
situation, its effect upon the nutrition 


program of the government, or its prac- 
tical workability. We suspect that a 
combination of forces which have been 
at work for some time are responsible 
for it. 

“However, the proposal, ridiculous as 


-it appears to be, is typical of the type 


of thinking which is going on in some 
government quarters,” the federation 
continues. “The mere fact that such a 
proposal is under consideration by a gov- 
ernment agency which has the power to 
put it into effect presents a very defi- 
nite and serious threat to the milling 
and baking industries, and to the con- 
sumers of their products. 

“One of the most effective ways for 
millers to combat proposals of this kind 
is to get behind the national nutrition 
program with full force and vigor, and 
to begin the enrichment of all grades 
of white flour at the earliest possible 
moment. The longer we delay getting 
our program fully under way, the more 
opportunity there will be for the de- 
velopment of schemes of this sort. “It 
is inconceivable that the government 
agencies responsible for the nutrition 
program would approve a proposal of 
this type, but unless millers and bakers 
come forward quickly and give these 
agencies full and complete support with 
universal enrichment of white flour and 
bread, we are going to wake up some 
morning with some such disastrous pro- 
posal as this confronting us,” the federa- 
tion warns. 


<< 





W. H. EASTMAN RESIGNS FROM 
ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND 


Minneapouis, Minn.— Whitney H. 
Eastman, vice president in charge of 
the soybean division of the Archer-Dan- 
iels-Midland Co., Minneapolis, has re- 
signed, effective immediately. No suc- 
cessor will be named for the present, it 
was stated. Mr. Eastman plans to go 
to Florida for a rest before he re-engages 
in business. 

Mr. Eastman is one of the pioneers in 
the soybean processing industry. Prior 
to coming to Minneapolis several years 
ago, he was in charge of the soybean 
business of Archer-Daniels-Midland, with 
headquarters in Milwaukee. He had a 
long association with the William O. 
Goodrich Co., Milwaukee, latterly as pres- 
ident, and went with the Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co. when that firm bought the 
William O. Goodrich Co. 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 





DEHYDRATION TALK PLANNED 

Mary Dahnke, director of home eco- 
nomics for the Kraft Cheese Co., will 
give a lecture and demonstration on de- 
hydrated foods before the Midwest Sec- 
tion, American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, in Chicago on Dec. 7. The 
dinner meeting will be held at 6 o’clock 
at 29 South La Salle Street. 


LARGEST-CROP ON RECORD 
FOR 1942 HOG PRODUCERS 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Hog producers 
this year will raise the largest pig crop 
on record—105,500,000 head, accord- 
ing to the Department of Agriculture. 
This is one third greater than the aver- 
age pig crop of the 10 years prior to 
the 1934 drouth. The 1942 spring crop 
of 62,000,000 head is 25% greater than 
that of 1941, and the fall crop, prelim- 
inarily estimated at 48,500,000 head, is 
about 22% greater than last year’s fall 
crop. Production is up sharply over 
last year in nearly all states, although 
the increase in production in the western 
corn belt since 1936 has lagged behind 
that in the eastern corn belt and in 
states outside the north central area. 

Factors accounting for the large in- 
crease in hog production during 1942 
include: (1) the favorable hog-corn price 
ratio that has prevailed during the past 
year and a half; (2) price support an- 
nounced by the Department of Agricul- 
ture through June, 1943, which assured 
farmers of a continued high level of hog 
prices; (8) abundant supplies of feed 
grains in the principal hog producing 
areas, and (4) generally favorable re- 
sponse by farmers to the wartime need 
for increased production of agricultural 
commodities. 


“IT AIN'T SO” SAYS U. S.— 
HERE ARE THE TRUE FACTS 


Wasuineton, D. C.—Officials of the 
Food Section of the Office of Civilian 
Supply threw up their hands in holy 
horror when shown the text of the report 
which had reached the milling trades 
that whole wheat bread, short extraction 
flour and other flours which often punish 
the digestive apparatus of human beings 
is their program, and chorused in effect, 
“It ain’t so.” 

“The report should never have been 
published,” said Dr. W. C. Ockey, chief 
of the food section. “It was a confiden- 
tial paper and contained some thoughts 
that were merely meant for discussion 
and was in no wise intended as a gov- 
ernment order. No one was authorized 
to give out copies of it and it is unfor- 
tunate that an entirely wrong impression 
has been created by the premature pub- 
lication.” 

Dr. Ockey designated Dr. Harold F. 
Hollands, one of his staff, to describe to 
Tue NorruwesterN Mitier just whet 
was in the wind on a possible war pro- 
gram for flour and bread. 

“We have been looking into the subject 
of nutritive foods for the civilian popu- 
lation in wartime,’ said Dr. Hollands. 
“With the possibility that food will be- 
come scarcer, such as meat, eggs, cheese, 
milk, we began in an exploratory way 
to consider flour and bread. It was 
decided to call in a group of government 
folks to get their reaction. Our first 
conference was attended by J. R. T. 
Bishop, head of the Milling Industry Ad- 
visory Committee, John McCarthy, head 
of the Baking Industry Advisory Com- 
mittee, and representatives from the Na- 
tional Research Council, the Defense 
Health and Welfare Services and two 
or three divisions of the Bureau of Eco- 
nomics of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. In order to have something con- 
crete, I wrote up the several ideas which 
were contained in the four-point program 
published in the Milling Around in Wash- 
ington bulletin of the Millers National 
Federation. The program was merely 
tentative and prepared so that its ad- 
vantages and disadvantages could be 
weighed by the officials in the confer- 
ence.” 

Asked what reaction these officials 
gave to the program, Dr. Hollands frank- 
ly stated, “In general the group felt that 
the program of enriched bread was as 
far as any one should go now.” 

Continuing, Dr. Hollands said, “Dr. 
Ockey presented the same program to 
the Baking Industry Advisory Commit- 
tee at its meeting last week, and the re- 
action of the bakery group was that it 
favored the enrichment program, but 
was not prepared to go beyond that.” 

As a result of these preliminary discus- 
sions, Dr. Hollands had been delegated 


by Chief Ockey to prepare a set of rec- 


ommendations for submission to all gov- 
ernment agencies concerned with food 
and nutrition, and to send the identical 


recommendations to nutritionists who are 
members of the National Research Coun- 
cil and other scientific groups to obtain 
their reaction. Dr. Hollands emphasized 
that the recommendations were merely 
informal and did not méan that the goy- 
ernment was getting ready to invoke any 
such national program. 

The recommendations are _ entitled, 
“Flour and Bread as Foods,” and their 
preamble included 20 some pages of ex- 
tracts from statements from nutrition 
authorities on food. 

The text of the recommendations, given 
exclusively to THe NortHwestTern Mit- 
ER, follows: 

“We advise the following types of 
bread for citizens during the war emer- 
gency: 

1. Whole wheat bread made from 
flour with or without the outermost lay- 
er of the bran, 


2. That made with high extraction 
flour less than whole wheat but not less 
than 85% (possibly similar to the whole 
meal bread of England.) 

3. That made with wheat flour in 
combination with a legume or with 
other protein flour enrichers. ; 


4. White bread all of which should 
be enriched to conform at least to the 
present minimum standards and in ad- 
dition should be enriched with calcium 
and riboflavin. 

5. Finally it is recommended that 
federal, state and local agencies con- 
cerned with nutrition carry on special 
educational programs to inform the pub- 
lic of the comparative nutritive con- 
tents of breads made from whole wheat, 
high extraction, high protein, enriched 
and unenriched flours. 


Dr. Hollands, the author of the fore- 
going recommendations, disclosed that he 
was on a six months’ leave of absence 
from the Montana State College at Boze- 
man, where he is an instructor in the 
Department of Agricultural Economics. 
He is originally from Minnesota. His 
official title is Principal Industrial Spe- 
cialist in charge of Grain and Cereal 
Unit of the Food Section of the Office 
of Civilian Supply. His immediate su- 
periors are Dr. Ockey, who formerly was 
with the Department of Agriculture, and 
Dr. Roland S. Vaile, also a University of 
Minnesota man, who now is chief of the 
Consumers Program Branch of the Office 
of Civilian Supply. 
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CANADIAN EXPORT FLOUR 
SALES TO U. K. INCREASE 





Winnirec, Man.—A substantial pick- 
up in sales of Canadian flour for ex- 
port to Britain has taken place. Since 
the week end of Nov. 21, these sales 
to the United Kingdom have been equal 
to 1,500,000 bus in terms of wheat. 
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42 CORN LOAN RATE 
ANNOUNCED BY CCC 


Rate Averages About 6c Bu More Than 
Last Year—Commercial 
Area Designated 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—A corn loan rate 
averaging about 6c bu more than last 
year has been announced by the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. for the record 1942 
crop of 3,185,300,000 bus. 

The loan rate in the commercial areas 
in 15 states, fixed at 85% of parity, 
will vary between 73c and 89c bu, the 
CCC said. 

In other areas the rate will be 75% of 
the average commercial rate, as_pro- 
vided by law, and will vary between 57c 
and 74c bu. 

County rates, varying with adjustments 
for location, based on the relationship of 
county prices to the national average, 
will be fixed by state agricultural ad- 
justment committees and county AAA 
committees will administer the program. 

The CCC said that following the pat- 
tern of past price relationships, loans 
will be lower in surplus corn producing 
counties of the central area arid higher 
in counties of the commercial belt, where 
the quantity of corn consumed normally 
exceeds the amount produced. 

The commercial area includes 623 coun- 
ties in Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Nebraska, Ohio, South Dakota, Wiscon- 
sin, Delaware, Maryland and Pennsyl- 
vania. ; 

In fixing the 1942 rate at 85% of 
parity as required by law, the CCC 
based the loan rate on the Sept. 15 corn 
parity price of 98.2c bu. Parity is a 
price determined by a formula to give 
a farm product a purchasing power equal 
to that prevailing in a base period, usu- 
ally 1909-14. 

The CCC said the loans, which will 
mature in three years, will be available 
to farmers from Dec. 1 to the close of 
the marketing year next Sept. 30. Loans 
in the commercial area will be made only 
to farmers who complied with 1942 corn 
allotment provisions. 

Outside the commercial area, farmers 
who complied with the agricultural con- 
servation program will be eligible. 

All rates will be based upon corn 
grading No. 3 or better, except for mois- 
ture content and test weight. The rate 
for corn grading “mixed” will be 2c 
bu less. 
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Millers Urged to 
Check on Enriched 
Flour Labels 


Wasuineton, D. C.—W. G. Campbell, 
of the Food and Drug Administration, 
is asking for information in regard to 
the efforts which producers and dis- 
tributors of enriched flour are making to 
properly revise their labels to bring them 
into conformity with the labeling re- 
quirements of the special dietary regula- 
tions. 

When the regulations went into effect 
on May 18, 1942, Mr. Campbell outlined 
the manner in which labels on enriched 
flour could be made to conform without 
abandoning valuable label stocks. Now 
he asks for information as to the diffi- 
culties encountered and as to the time 
when full compliance may be expected. 
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It appears appropriate at this time 
for millers generally to take stock of 
their labeling situation, the Millers Na- 
tional Federation advises. The new regu- 
lations have now been in effect for six 
months. This would seem to be ample 
time for millers to make the necessary 
adjustments in their labels, particularly 
in view of the liberal manner in which 
the FDA will permit these changes to be 
made, the federation declares. Of course, 
it takes time to clear the channels of 
distribution of incorrect labels which en- 
tered these channels before the regula- 
tions became effective. 

“To the best of our knowledge,” the 
federation states, “millers are not now 
using any of these old labels on current 
shipments, and certainly are not ordering 
any new bags or labels printed with the 
old legend. If they are, they should 
take steps immediately to correct their 
labels‘ in any one of the several ways 
indicated as satisfactory. 

“If millers are experiencing any in- 
surmountable difficulties, they should ad- 
vise us of these difficulties promptly.” 
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BREAD SOON MAY BE 
ONLY UNCURBED FOOD 


Increased Lend-Lease Demands May UI- 
timately Result in Shortages of 
Nearly All Else 


Proviwence, R. I.— Increased lend- 
lease requirements may untimately result 
in shortages of almost everything but 
wheat, and bread may soon be the only 
plentiful food, Ralph D. Ward, Drake 
Bakeries, Inc., Brooklyn, told New Eng- 
land bakers last week. Mr. Ward, who 
is chairman of the war committee of the 
American Bakers Association, spoke at 
the war conference of the New England 
Bakers Association, here, Nov. 16-17. 


Early sessions of this. meeting were 
reported in Tue NortTHwesterN MILLER 
last week. 


Resolutions drafted at the recent meet- 
ing of the American Bakers Association 
in Chicago were unanimously approved 
by the New England group in the form 
of a resolution adopted at the final ses- 
sion. 

Bakers were warned to look ahead to 
further limitations on raw materials 
within a few months. However, in a 
resume of current conditions,—touching 
on ingredients, trucks, machinery, in- 
dustry concentration and manpower,— 
some encouraging factors were cited. 

Mr. Ward predicted that the govern- 
ment would release about 10,000,000 Ibs 
of roller process milk monthly from its 
stockpile, but that hardship could be 
expected until that operation started. 
A better supply of peanut oil and cocoa 
was forecast as a result of the military 
occupation of North Africa. Some im- 
provement in cellophane and raisin sup- 
plies was suggested also. Indications 
point to some revision of the limitation 


. order on shortening production, prob- 


ably revising the date of application of 
the order to Oct. 1, which would mean 
a gain of 125,000,000 Ibs of shortening 
for industrial use. 

Prospects of house-to-house bakers get- 
ting more tires are “not too bad,” ac- 
cording to F. S. Eggleston, regional di- 
rector of the ODT. He urged bakers 
to make an appeal if they considered 
their gasoline allotment inadequate, as 


hardship cases are being given considera- 
tion. 

Approval of the Chicago resolutions 
was voted following a series of branch 
sessions, in which various groups of bak- 
ers considered their own particular prob- 
lems. 
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TEXAS INTRASTATE RATES 
FOUND TOO PREFERENTIAL 


Wasuineton, D. C.—(Special)—Rec- 
ommendation that intrastate rates on 
grain and grain products in Texas be 
adjusted upward to remove unjust dis- 
crimination against interstate commerce, 
has been made by Examiner Disque, of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. In 
his report to the ICC, the examiner said 
the intrastate rates were unduly prefer- 
ential to shipping within Texas. The in- 
quiry was sought by a railroad serving 
that territory. 

Permission to file reduced rates for 
transportation of grain and grain prod- 
ucts from Memphis, Tenn., to Alabama 
and Florida has been granted the Nash- 
ville, Chattanooga and St. Louis Rail- 
way, and the Louisville and Nashville 
Railroad Co., by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

Relief from the long and short haul 
provision of the interstate commerce act 
was asked by the carriers to enable them 
to meet market competition. 





They are permitted to maintain rates 
proportionate to those in effect on simi- 
lar commodities to the same points over 
direct routes, but these rates cannot be 
lower than 18c per 100 lbs, nor may 
charges to higher rated intermediate 
points be increased above those in the 
approved tariff without authorization by 
the commission. 

The relief goes into effect immediately 
and may be used until the overall investi- 
gation of grain rates in the South, now 
under study by the commission, is com- 
pleted and an order issued. The southern 
grain case, docket No. 17,000, has been 
under consideration for many months and 
it is not known when a decision will be 
reached. 

At the same time, the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe Railway, Missouri Pacific 
Railroad Co., and Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific Railway Co. were granted per- 
mission to file reduced rates over a cir- 
cuitous route between Leavenworth, Kan- 
sas, and I]linois, Indiana, Kentucky, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, Missouri, South Dakota 
and Wisconsin to compete with grain 
rates of other carriers to the same 
points who operate on more direct lines. 
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ASH, PROTEIN FIGURES 
REVISED IN NEW U. S. 
FLOUR PURCHASE RULES 


The detail requirements for ash and 
protein have been revised in the new 
federal purchase specifications for flour, 
and ash and protein are to be computed 
on a moisture free basis or on a 13.5% 
moisture basis. 

The ash in plain hard wheat flour must 
not exceed 0.56% on a moisture free 
basis, or 0.48% on a 13.5% moisture 
basis. This is a reduction from 0.52% 
ash on a 13.5% moisture basis. For en- 
riched hard wheat flour the maximum 
ash requirements are 0.58% and 0.50%, 
respectively. Protein in both plain and 
enriched hard wheat flour must be not 
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@ VICE PRESIDENT @ 





Robert H. Hommel, Jr., has geen ap- 
pointed vice president of Schultz, Baujan 
& Co., Beardstown, Ill. Mr. Hommel 
will devote a major part of his time to 
the concern’s flour division, collaborating 
with A. W. Hockenberger, flour sales 


Mr. Hommel has resigned his 
position as sales manager of the B. A. 
Eckhart Milling Co., Chicago, with whom 
he has been connected about a year and 
a half. He will assume his new duties 
at Beardstown, Dec. 1. Mr. Hommel had 
been with the Beardstown mill before 
joining the Eckhart company. 


manager. 





less than 12.7% on a moisture free basis, 
or 11% on a 13.5% moisture basis. 

The ash in plain soft wheat flour must 
not exceed 0.50% on a moisture free 
basis, or 0.48% on a 13.5% moisture 
basis. This is a reduction from 0.45% on 
a 13.5% moisture basis. For enriched 
soft wheat flour the maximum ash re- 
quirements are 0.52% and 0.45%, respec- 
tively. Protein in both plain and en- 
riched soft wheat flour must not exceed 
11.8% on a moisture free basis, or 9.8% 
on a 13.5% moisture basis. 

All flour must not contain more than 
13.5% moisture, and all flour shall be 
bleached, unless unbleached flour is pre- 
scribed in the invitations to bid. 

Of particular interest to millers is the 
elimination of the former requirement 
that in the case of hard wheat flour it 
shall not be lower than a straight grade, 
and in the case of soft wheat flour it 
shall be a long patent grade. In view 
of the ash and protein specifications, 
those requirements were difficult of com- 
pliance and confusing. The new ash 
and protein specifications have been set to 
meet government requirements for the 
several kinds of flour used, and millers 
will be required only to meet these speci- 
fications. 

In the case of detail specifications for 
the navy, unless otherwise provided in 
the invitation for bids, all hard wheat 
flour must be enriched. No similar pro- 
vision appears in the detail specifications 
for the army. However, the army is 
specifying enriched flour in its invita- 
tions. 

The new specifications are designated 
as N-F-48la, and are scheduled to be- 
come effective Jan. 1, 1948, although they 
may be put into effect at an earlier date. 
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SHORTAGE OF DAIRY 
PRODUCTS FORESEEN 


Dairymen Cannot Supply Demands, Wick- 
ard Believes—Limit on Con- 
sumption Is Asked 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Secretary of Ag- 
riculture Wickard has told the War Pro- 
duction Board’s foods requirements com- 
mittee that dairymen cannot possibly 
supply next year’s demands and that 
as a consequence the government should 
take immediate steps to limit consump- 
tion of some dairy products. 

Sources which could not be quoted by 
name said that Mr. Wickard, who is 
chairman of the WPB foods committee, 
felt that cheese should be placed under 
ration along with meat, that the produc- 
tion of ice cream should be reduced ‘at 
least 25% below this year’s level, and 
that consumer rationing of fluid milk 
should be established in milksheds facing 
short supplies. 

Meat is scheduled to be placed under 
rationing shortly after the first of the 
year. Distribution among retailers is 
being limited now, and the public is 
urged not to buy more than the equiva- 
lent of 21% lbs a week per adult person. 

The secretary was said also to have 
recommended that distribution of butter 
and evaporated milk be limited until 
rationing plans for these products can 
be studied and developed for establish- 
ment before the winter is over. 

Because of shortages of competent 
labor, machinery and transportation fa- 
cilities, and unpredictable weather, Mr. 
Wickard expects, it was said, that milk 
production in 1943 will be between 15 

and 20% short of war and civilian de- 
mands. 

Dairy product requirements of Ameri- 
can armed forces and the Allied Nations 
receiving lend-lease food are expected to 
be two and a half times greater than 
this year. Items involved include cheese, 
butter, dried and evaporated milk. 

Mr. Wickard was said to believe that 
civilian consumption of cheese might have 
to be reduced as much as 40% from this 
year’s level. 

Rationing of fluid milk in areas of 
short supplies would be designed to as- 
sure ample supplies for children, preg- 
nant mothers and invalids. The forth- 
coming coffee rationing program is ex- 
pected by the secretary to result in a 
greater demand for milk as a drink. 
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HECKER PRODUCTS BUYS 
ALL BEST FOODS STOCK 


New York, N. Y.—The Hecker Prod- 
ucts Corp. has purchased for $5,500,000 
the General Food Corp.’s 29% owner- 
ship in the Best Foods, Inc., William J. 
Wardall, chairman of Hecker Products, 
has announced. This gives the company 
100% control of Best Foods. Purchase 
was made, Mr. Wardall said, in the in- 
terest of more effective operation. 

To finance the purchase, $3,000,000 was 
borrowed from a group of banks at 8% 
per annum interest rate, repayable in equal 
semiannual installments over a period of 
seven years, with the right of the cor- 
poration of anticipating payments. 

In emphasizing the investment value 
of the acquisition, Mr. Wardall listed the 
average annual earnings of Best Foods, 
Inc., for six years ended June 30, 1942, 
at $2,424,421 before provision for income 
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taxes and $1,687,471 after such provision. 

Best Foods has been engaged in the 
manufacture and sale on a nation-wide 
basis of Nucoa, vitamized vegetable mar- 
garine, since 1923, and the Hellmann’s 
and Best Foods line of mayonnaise and 
other food specialties. 

Hecker Products Corp. for many years 
has manufactured and distributed H-O 
Oats, Heckers Cream Farina and Force, 
breakfast foods; Presto Self-Rising Cake 
Flour; the three brands of family flour, 
Hecker’s, Ceresota and Aristos, and 
Shinola, 2-in-1 and Bixby lines of shoe 
dressings. 
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FOOD RATIONING CALLED 
PROTECTION OF POOR MAN 


New Yorx, N. Y.—Food rationing, 
which aims for a minimum diet for the 
population as a whole and for the distri- 
bution of short supplies in an equitable 
manner, should improve the nutrition 
standards of the small income group, 
while restricting the amount spent by 
the rich, according to a bulletin of the 
League of Nations on the Wartime Ra- 
tioning and Consumption, distributed in 
this country by the International Docu- 
ments Service of the Columbia Univer- 
sity Press. 

Material collected in many countries 
by the Economic Intelligence Service of 
the league has been analyzed and co- 
ordinated to give a comprehensive pic- 
ture of rationing, how it operates, the 
results it gives, and why it is a war ne- 
cessity. Price control in. conjunction 
with it is an essential, the report says. 
But price control without rationing only 
increases the demand and causes disap- 
pearance of the controlled commodities. 

“The extent to which food consump- 
tion can be reduced without prejudice to 
health and efficiency is everywhere small,” 
the report states, and a distributive sys- 
tem must be, and is being, developed in 
which consumption is guided “not so 
much by individual purchasing power as 
by human wants.” 
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FEDERATION OF JEWISH 
CHARITIES HONORS EIGHT 


New Yorx, N. Y.—A dinner of the 
Bakers and Allied Trades Division of the 
New York and Brooklyn Federations of 
Jewish Charities at the Essex House, 
Nov. 19, honored eight members of the 
industry. As part of the commemoration 
of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
New York federation, Emil Fink, Harry 
Krulewitch, Abraham Lubetkin, Jacob 
Margareten, Morris Messing, David 
Messing, Louis R. Price and Harry Sell- 
inger, were presented with scrolls of 
honor by Irvin Lubetkin, co-chairman of 
the division. 

More than:100:members of the baking 
and allied industries were present, and 
substantial increases were evidenced over 
last year’s gifts in support of the 116 
health and welfare institutions affiliated 
with the two federations. The dinner 
marked the opening of the current in- 
dustry-wide drive. Members of the divi- 
sion will now undertake an intensive pro- 
gram of individual appeal to every baker 
and allied trades establishment in the 
city. 

Co-chairmen of the division, serving 
with Mr. Lubetkin are: Emil Fink and 
Morris Messing. Members of the com- 
mittee are: Max H. Akabas, Irving Berke, 
Jack Chassen, David Coleman, Morris 





Davis, Emil Fink, Samuel Galst, Sidney 
Goodfriend, David Gould, Leon Grono- 
witz, Samuel Kopet, Eugene Kramon, 
Mark A. Lenke, Adolph Levitt, Arthur 
E. Levy, Joe Lowe, D. L. Messing, Mor- 
ris Messing, Harold Price, Nathan Rog- 
ers, Irving Rosenthal, Milton Tyor and 
Jacob Walters. 
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WISCONSIN BAKERS SEEK 
FEMALE WORK LAW CHANGE 


Mitwavkee, Wis.—An effort is being 
made by the Wisconsin Bakers Associa- 
tion to have the Wisconsin Industrial 
Commission relax its enforcement of the 
state law forbidding women to be em- 
ployed between the hours of 6 p.m. and 
6 a.m. as a means of alleviating the cur- 
rent difficulties arising from shortages of 
competent male help. 





Under the present law, bakeries may 
employ women up to 10:30 p.m. on spe- 
cial permit, according to Fred H. Laufen- 
berg, executive secretary of the state 
association. These permits, however, re- 
quire considerable “red tape snipping,” 
before they can be obtained. 

The seriousness of the help problem 
and the importance of the industry in the 
war effort should be sufficient cause for 
a relaxation of the existing rules, it is 
felt. 
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CCC WHEAT LOANS RUN 
MUCH BEHIND ’41 MARK 


Wasuincton, D. C.—The U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture said Nov. 20 
that Commodity Credit Corp. through 
Nov. 14 had completed 438,841 loans on 
312,884,567 bus of 1942 wheat in the 
amount of $353,716,404.08. The average 
amount advanced was $1.13 bu, which 
includes some transportation charges 
from the area of production to ware- 
house locations and storage advances 
on farm-stored wheat. Loans had been 
completed on 124,951,018 bus stored on 
farms and 187,933,549 bus stored in ware- 
houses. On the same date last year 466,- 
841 loans had been completed on 311,- 
824,212 bus, of which 89,609,883 bus were 
stored on farms and 221,714,329 bus stored 
in warehouses. 





HEAVIER CARLOADS HELP 
RAILROAD SERVICE 


What can be accomplished with 
heavier carloads is indicated in the 
recent report of President John J. 
Pelley to the Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads. 


Freight traffic in 1942 will amount 
to approximately 630,000,000,000 ton- 
miles, compared with 475,000,000,000 
in 1941, an increase of 32.6%, Mr. Pel- 
ley said. Contrasted with this in- 
crease in ton-miles, carloadings will 
be only about 2% above 1941. This 
disparity between volume of traffic 
and carloadings is due to the fact that 
cars are being loaded more heavily 
and moved farther. Rail carriers 
reached their trafic peak in October 
when more tons of freight were 
carried more miles than in any other 
period in history, Mr. Pelley ex- 
plained. They still face heavy holi- 
day passenger traffic and an increasing 
amount of war production traffic in « 
1943. 
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GRAIN TRADES PLAN 
JOINT PRICE PROTEST 


Co-operatives and Private Interests Hit 
Restrictions on Flour and Grain 
at Kansas City Meeting 


Kansas City, Mo.—Meeting in a closeq 
session to determine what type of pro- 
test would best show the government why 
its restrictions on flour prices and grain 
marketing are unnecessary and obstryc. 
tive, members of the National Federation 
of Grain Co-operatives and their invited 
grain trade guests decided Nov. 20 to 
select a “Wartime Agricultural Advisory 
Committee” to formulate and present the 
objections. 

Those attending elected M. W. Thatcher 
chairman of the committee; E. J. Grimes, 
Minneapolis, vice chairman; Aksel W, 
Nielson, Omaha, secretary; H. M. Strat- 
ton, Milwaukee; W. C. Engel, Chicago, 
and Gunnard Johnson, Kansas City, 
members. The committee will outline a 
program to be submitted to various 
branches of the industry for approval. 

Meeting together for the first time in 
years to face a mutual problem, the co- 
operatives and private grain trade men- 
bers hope to go along with the adminis- 
tration on inflation control, but are of 
the opinion that controls such as the 
OPA and CCC are exercising now on 
flour ceilings and grain marketing do 
far more harm in restricting marketing 
than they could possibly be worth in 
controlling prices, which in these indus- 
tries always have been controlled effec- 
tively by vicious price competition. 

No definite plans were made for the 
next meeting. 
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PRODUCTION OF CANADIAN | 
MILLFEED SLIGHTLY UP 


Toronto, On1r.—Production of mill- 
feed in Canada in September amounted 
to 59,302 tons compared with 58,992 in 
the same month last year. Of this year’s 
total 22,757 tons were bran, 22,281 shorts 
and 14,264 middlings. In the first two 
months of the crop year—July and 
August—the output of millfeed totaled 
120,557 tons as against 119,795 in the 
corresponding period of previous year. 
Production of feed flour in September 
totaled 26,352 bbls compared with 18,- 
669 in the same month of 1941. 

Animal feeds produced by Canadian 
mills in September were ground oats 
21,082,971 lbs compared with 15,940,569, 
cracked corn 5,300,624 Ibs as against 
9,020,241, ground barley 19,759,338 lbs 
compared with 13,726,339, and mixed 
grain 116,326,614 lbs as against 109,- 
510,398. 
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ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN 
FOR STANDARD MILLING 


New Yorx, N. Y.—The Hecker Prod- 
ucts Corp. has started four intensive 
newspaper advertising campaigns in be- 
half of its flour and cereal division, 
Standard Milling Co. They are being 
launched now in the belief that this is 
the time to tell consumers about nutri- 
tious and economical foods which can 
be had without restrictions. Albert 
Brown, director of advertising for the 
corporation, in announcing the cam- 


paigns, pointed out that there is no short- 
age in these basic foods. 
ner, Inc., is the agency. 


Arthur Kud- 
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WESTERN GRAIN, FEED 
PROGRAM ANNOUNCED 


Convention Will Be Held Dec. 1-2 at 
Des Moines—Maijor Bernie Bierman 
to Speak 


Des Mornes, lIowa—The Western 
Grain and Feed Dealers Association an- 
nual convention to be held at Hotel Fort 
Des Moines Dec. 1-2, will open at noon 
Dec. 1 with the first session an associa- 
tion meeting with election of officers and 
other business conducted. That evening 
there will be a banquet with Major 
Bernie Bierman, of the naval pre-flight 
training school, Iowa State University, 
as speaker. 

Speakers scheduled for the first day’s 
session are Deloss James, chairman of 
the agricultural division, U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce; Eric Johnston, president 
of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce; Ray 
Bowden, executive vice president of the 
Grain and Feed Dealers National Asso- 
ciation, and E. P. MacNicol, assistant 
to the president of the American Feed 
Manufacturers Association. 

Federal government officials who have 
been asked to speak are: John K- West- 
berg or another representative of the 
OPA; Colonel Coatsworth, of the Selec- 
tive Service System, Washington, D. C; 
Robert Adams, state director of the 
WPB, and a representative of the ODT. 

These government men have been 
asked to give short talks on Wednesday 
morning and then a two-hour closed 
session will be held when the assembled 
members will ask questions of the speak- 
ers. 

Members of the press may attend this 
session, but. will be requested to take no 
notes or give out any information in 
regard to the meeting. Paul Appleby, 
undersecretary of agriculture, has been 
invited to attend. 


———BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


LANGENDORF SALES GAIN 
. BUT NET INCOME DROPS 


Langendorf United Bakeries, Inc., San 
Francisco, Cal., operating 10 plants in 
Pacific states, report net income, after 
federal income taxes, of $276,543 for the 
year ended June 27, 1942, compared with 
$326,442 in the preceding year. 

Both net sales and net income before 
federal income taxes were substantially 
greater than in previous year. Net sales 
set an all-time high of $11,778,326, a gain 
of 25%. 

Commenting on the situation, S. S. 
Langendorf, president of the company, 
said: 

“Bread prices remained unchanged in 
the territories in which the company op- 
erates, except in the Los Angeles and 
San Diego areas, where they were in- 
creased an average of approximately Ic 
per loaf. However, in these areas a 
price war had existed, and the advance 
made in bread prices can be considered 
only as a readjustment. Increased vol- 
ume was the principal factor influencing 
the showing of the company, made in the 
face of drastic increases in raw material 
and labor costs. 

“Labor demands for increased pay and 
changes in other conditions have been 
very drastic. Many new contracts have 
been settled by direct negotiation with 
the unions. Negotiations are now in 
progress with several unions and arbitra- 
tion proceedings have now been complet- 





ed with one of the unions. 

“The company is faced with a ceiling 
price on its products and is confronted 
with the problem of advancing raw ma- 
terial costs and substantial increases in 
labor demands. As a result of farm 
loan legislation, such commodities as 
flour, shortening, milk, sugar and other 
ingredients used in the making of bread 
have advanced substantially. Due to 
an increase in sales volume, these in- 
creases were substantially absorbed with- 
out increasing the price of bread. How- 
ever, the peak point has been passed 
where increased sales volume will further 
absorb increases in cost of raw material 
and labor.” 
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MACARONI MANUFACTURERS 
DISCUSS PRICE RULINGS 


Cuicaco, Itt.—A special meeting spon- 
sored by the National Macaroni Manu- 
facturers Association was held at the 
Morrison Hotel on Nov. 18. 

The meeting was called to discuss the 
new maximum price regulation 262 issued 
Nov. 10 concerning seasonal and miscel- 
laneous food commodities, including egg 
noodles. This regulation grants a price 
relief ceiling on egg noodles due to the 
increased cost of eggs and other ma- 
terials. No relief has yet been granted 
on other macaroni products. 

Fred Mueller, of the OPA, explained 
the new price regulations, which became 
effective Nov. 14. He also said that al- 
though other macaroni products had 
not been acted upon, a continuous study 
of the situation is being made by the 
OPA. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CREAM PIE CHARGED WITH 
CAUSING ILLNESS OF 25 


LovisvitteE, Ky.—Considerable excite- 
ment prevailed about Frankfort, Ky., 
Nov. 20, when about 25 residents, mostly 
workers in an underwear plant that has 
its own cafeteria, and in two distilleries 
in the vicinity, became ill from eating 
cream type pies. 

The pies were withdrawn from sale 
and picked up by the bakery. None of 
those who became ill was in a dangerous 
condition. 

The state board of health issued a 
warning against eating cream type pies, 
including caramel, chocolate, etc., while 
the weather remains so unseasonably 
warm. 

F.B.I. agents were asked to investi- 
gate, as both plants are on defense work. 
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LAKE SHIPMENTS BEHIND 
GOAL SET FOR NOVEMBER 


Du.iutrn, Mixn.—Shippers moved out 
about 750,000 bus more grain last week 
than in the week before, but even so 
are far behind the goal of 20,000,000 
bus set for November. Up to Nov. 21, 
a total of 9,243,000 bus had been shipped. 

The ODT has announced the release 
of certified iron ore type freighters for 
transporting grain down lakes to unload 
or storage, after certain set dates. Cer- 
tain class boats began taking on grain 
Nov. 16, others became available Nov. 
23. It is expected that there will be a 
liberal quantity cleared between now and 
the close of the lake shipping season sev- 
eral weeks: hence. 

Total domestic grain shipments lake 
and rail on this crop, Aug. 1 to Nov. 20, 
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have reached 38,415,000 bus, about 3,000,- 
000 bus better than in the same period a 
year ago. 

The rate on wheat to unload Buffalo 
remains unchanged at 514c bu, accord- 
ing to vesselmen and for storage the 
basis is quoted on grain at 9@91,c, both 
subject to change at any time. 


———-BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CASH GRAIN EMBARGOES 
WITHDRAWN BY RAILROADS 


Wasuinoeton, D. C.—The Association 
of American Railroads has withdrawn 
all requirements for permits on shipments 
of cash grain. The action did not affect 
outstanding embargoes on soybean move- 
ments. 

The AAA’s move, in an amendment to 
its embargo No. 45, clears up several out- 
standing requirements for permits on 
cash wheat movements, principally as to 
individual consignees and a few remain- 
ing markets. 

The amendment states that the free 
movement shall continue until further 
notice. 





——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
INDIANA MILL DESTROYED 
WasHIncTon, Inp.—Damage of several 
thousands of dollars resulted Nov. 19 
at Odon, near here, when fire destroyed 
the three-story Odon Milling Co. building. 
The owners said that insurance covers 
only part of the loss and that the build- 
ing probably will not be rebuilt. Fire- 
men from Odon, Burns City, Elnora and 
here were summoned to prevent the 
spread of flames to near-by elevators, 
garage and storage buildings. Origin 
of the blaze was not determined. 
BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE-——— 
OKLAHOMA CROPS EXCELLENT 
Oxtanoma City, Oxia.—With grow- 
ing conditions practically ideal in the 
small grain area of Oklahoma, wheat 
and other fall sown grain crops are in 
excellent condition and growing rapidly. 
Reports from all portions of the state 
indicate there has been only slight dam- 
age by weather or by insects. Probably 
75% of the corn and grain sorghum 
crops is harvested, with production above 
average. 
——"BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
MILD WEATHER HELPS WHEAT 
Doncz Crry, Kansas.—Twenty mild 
days in November have been helpful to 
the wheat all over the high plains. A 
bit of snow and moisture with cold Nov. 
21 terminated the summery days. Pro- 
duction is in “high gear” in the South- 
west. Many more cattle and sheep are 
feeding on wheat pasture than a year 
ago. Poultry and swine are feeding in 
great numbers. 
——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
MISS SEE RICE AT CANTEEN CLASS 
Miss See Rice, southern representa- 
tive of Wheat Flour Institute, was guest 
lecturer at a canteen class in Jackson, 
Miss., recently. The class is regularly 
taught by the cafeteria manager of Jack- 
son Public Schools. Miss Rice explained 
the use of enriched white flour in ‘can- 
teen baking. 


——BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 








N. W. CHEMISTS TO HEAR 
TALK ON FEED RESEARCH 
Problems in animal nutrition research 
will be discussed by Dr. L. S. Palmer, of 
the department of biochemistry, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, at a luncheon meet- 
ing of the Northwest Section, American 
Association of Cereal Chemists, at Fred- 
die’s Cafe, Minneapolis, on Nov. 27. 





AMA ORDERS 35,000 
BBLS EXPORT FLOUR 


Purchase Consists of 20,000 Bbls “Bakers’ 
Flour” and 15,000 “Counter 
Flour” 


Wasuineton, D. C.—(Special)—The 
Agricultural Marketing Administration 
has purchased 35,000 bbls of hard wheat 
flour, consisting of 20,000 bbls, packed 
in 196-lb bags and marked “bakers’ 
flour,” and 15,000 bbls, packed in 98-lb 
bags and marked “counter flour,” for 
export within the next 60 days. 

The AMA also has purchased 1,645 
bbls of enriched wheat flour, packed in 
50-lb double bags, for immediate deliv- 
ery to New Orleans, presumably for 
Caribbean destination. 

Among other recent AMA purchases 
was 150,000 lbs of oyster shell for feed, 
packed in 100-lb paper bags. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FEED WHEAT DEMAND BIG 
FACTOR IN PACIFIC MART 


PortLanp, Orecon.—Feature of this 
market is the heavy use of feed wheat, 
going to feeders from the Commodity 
Credit Corp. Most of this is going 
through regular trade channels, with feed 
manufacturers using a tremendous 
amount. CCC reports 100 cars of wheat 
per day being moved out of this terri- 
tory. This demand will subside shortly, 
due to the killing of turkeys. 

Other than that, there is little inter- 
esting news in grain markets. Mill re- 
quirements are limited, with occasional 
cars of high protein wheat selling. Feed- 
ers who want white wheat buy a car 
occasionally as they are not assured of 
this by the CCC. 

Crop conditions are normal for this 
time of year. Acreage is smaller due to 
the late fall seeding, but is in good con- 
dition. 
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CARL WALTON, FOUNDER OF 
TOLEDO BAKING FIRM, DIES 


Torepo, On1o.—Carl Walton, 57, foun- 
der of the Walton Baking Co., Toledo, 
died at a hospital at Toledo Nov. 21 
after a long illness. He had lived in 
Toledo 38 years and had started the 
business in 1913, 

Mr. Walton was a 32nd degree Mason. 
Surviving are his mother, three brothers 
and a sister. 

Clarence E. Wheeler, now head of 
Erie-Thomas Pie Co., Toledo, was once 
associated with Mr. Walton, after leav- 
ing the National Milling Co. Thomas 
A. Catlan has been the active manager 
of the Walton firm for some time. 





——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FEED CONTROL OFFICIALS 
PUBLISH 1943 YEARBOOK 


The 1948 edition of the Official Publi- 
cation of the Association of American 
Feed Control Officials has been published 
and copies are available at $1 each from 
the secretary, L. E. Bopst, College Park, 
Md. The edition contains regulations, 
resolutions and definitions adopted by 
or under consideration of the association, 
proceedings of the 1942 meeting of the 
executive committee, a list of feed con- 
trol officials in the various states, and 
several articles on subjects pertinent to 
feed control work. 
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INTEREST IN FLOUR MARKET GROWS 
BUT ACTUAL SALES LIMITED 


Business Generally Spotted—Trade Taking on Some Supplies to 
Fill Up Holes—One Large Buyer in South- 
western Market 


Flour business continues on a very 
uncertain basis with the trade showing 
considerable interest in the market but 
doing very little in the way of booking 
supplies. However, many are convinced 
that when permanent ceilings for flour 

are announced the 

top will be higher 

and therefore some 

buyers are taking 

on additional sup- 

plies at prevailing 
levels. Buying was spotted last week in 
the Southwest, although the sale of 100,- 
000 bbls to a large eastern buyer created 
considerable comment and led the way to 
further sales. The sales figure as a 
result edged upward to 75% of capacity, 
compared with 60% in the week preced- 
ing and 29% in the similar period a 
year ago. 

In the Northwest trade was listed as 
limited, although interest was broad. 
Government purchases accounted for the 
principal activity and succeeded in hold- 
ing the sales percentage figure at 59% 
of capacity, compared with 62% in the 
previous week and 30% in the same week 
a year ago. 

At Buffalo some improvement in trade 
was reported as buyers were forced into 
the market to fill up holes. In the cen- 
tral states, necessity buying was like- 
' wise the rule, but inquiry was consider- 
ably better than for some time past. 
On the Pacific Coast slightly increased 
activity resulted with interest active. 
Sales, however, were routine and for 
near-by needs only. 


The demand for spring wheat clears 
continues very strong with prices firm 
and with supplies getting even tighter 
than in previous weeks as production is 
dropping off somewhat. The situation is 
unchanged for winter wheat clears, with 
demand fair and prices holding fairly 
steady. 

EXPORTS 


There is some export business reported 
to South America but the total amount 
is insignificant. 

PRICES 


Flour prices have shown little change 
during the past week and are holding 
firm. 


PRODUCTION 


Paced by mills in the Northwest and 
the Southwest, flour production last week 
was stepped up sharply, with total out- 
put of the mills reporting to Tue Nortn- 
WESTERN Mitter (accounting for 65% of 
the nation’s production of flour) amount- 
ing to 1,525,560 bbls as against 1,496,613 
in the week previous and 1,805,437 in 
the corresponding period a year ago. 
Two years ago the figure was 1,336,378 
bbls and three years ago 1,174,988. Com- 
pared with the preceding week, the 
Northwest turned out 18,000 bbls more, 
the Southwest 15,000, the western divi- 
sion of the Central West 1,000, the South- 
east 1,000 and the North Pacific Coast 
2,000. Buffalo production was off 1,000 
bbls and the eastern division of the Cen- 
tral West 1,000. Complete details of pro- 
duction by various sections are shown in 
the table on the opposite page. 





FEEDSTUFFS MARKETS CONFUSED BY 
OPA REGULATIONS 


—-—~>—- 
Trade Continues in Wheat Feeds, but General Tone of Market 
Easier—Trading in Oil Seed Meals Almost Sus- 
pended—Supplies Still Scarce 


Feedstuffs markets continue in a pro- 
nounced state of confusion. Demand for 
most items remains exceptionally good 
from all classes of buyers, but handlers 
still are unable to locate enough of some 
feeds to do much toward filling orders. 
Commercial feed 
manufacturers are 
forced to curtail op- 
erations further be- 
cause of inability to 
obtain _ sufficient 
amounts of alfalfa meal and some of the 
oil seed meals. Prices of a good many 
items have been withdrawn temporarily, 
due to a sold-up condition of processors, 
and in such instances quotations are 
merely nominal. The department’s in- 
dex of wholesale values of feedstuffs for 
the country as a whole is not being pub- 
lished this week because of inadequate 
data. 





WHEAT MILLFEEDS 


Bran prices closed 75c ton lower at 
Kansas City last week and shorts were 
off 50c, but both feeds are up a trifle 
from the low level of the period. Wheat 
millfeeds have been influenced to some 


extent by the reduced operations of feed 
mixers due to inability to obtain other 
ingredients for their formulas. This has 
caused demand to slacken to some ex- 
tent and has been evident in slower ship- 
ping directions on old contracts. As the 
period closed, a better undertone was in- 
dicated, with inquiries coming from the 
East and West on bran and from the 
South on shorts. 


General tone of the Minneapolis mill- 
feed market is decidedly easier. The 
confused situation in oil seed meals has 
caused buyers to hold off and mill offer- 
ings are pressing for sale in a moderate 
way with no takers. Moreover, reports 
that 300,000,000 bus of feed grains will 
likely be made available for shipment to 
this country from Canada lessen buying 
interest. Bran especially is in slow re- 
quest, as pastures continue in excellent 
condition for this time of the year and 
continue to furnish considerable grazing 
for dairy cows. 


OIL SEED CAKES AND MEALS 


Offerings of soybean meal continue 
entirely lacking from any source and 


many inquiries cannot be filled. Mixers 
are using all of the soybean meal com- 
ing to them on previous contracts, so that 
none is available for resale at the present 
time. Supplies of cottonseed meal are 
limited, due to heavy forward bookings 
and the forced switch of many consumers 
from soybean meal has thrown an addi- 
tional drain on supplies. Linseed meal 
is not being offered by crushers for ship- 
ment prior to April and no resale sup- 
plies can be located by Kansas City 
handlers. Consequently, prices are en- 
tirely nominal. The latest OPA price 
regulations on the oil seed meals have 
dampened the enthusiasm of brokers and 
jobbers toward handling these protein 
concentrates. 


———BREAD !1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


NO EXCISE TAX REQUIRED 
ON GOODS SHIPPED BY 
MIDNIGHT ON NOV. 30 


No excise tax on the transportation of 
property will be required on shipments 
starting before midnight, Nov. 30, ac- 
cording to an interpretation issued by 
the Association of American Railroads 
and the United States Treasury Depart- 
ment. The 3% excise tax on freight 
payments becomes effective on and after 
Dee. 1. 

The full text of the law in regard to 
this matter follows (Sec. 3475 Internal 
Revenue Code): 

4. The tax on the transportation of 
property is effective with respect to pay- 
ments made on or after Dec. 2, 1942, for 
the transportation of property on or 
after Dec. 1, 1942, and continues in effect 
indefinitely. 

5. The tax applies to a payment made 
on or after Dec. 2, 1942, for transporta- 
tion begun on or after Dec. 1, 1942. If 
the transportation starts before midnight, 
Nov. 30, 1942, no tax is to be collected 
regardless of the date the shipment ter- 
minates and/or the transportation charges 
are paid. 

6. A payment made before Dec. 2, 
1942, for transportation, is not taxable 
regardless of when the transportation 
starts or terminates. In applying this 
rule, each movement is to be considered 
a separate transaction; for example, the 
transportation of goods to a storage 
point or transit point is one transaction 
and the outbound transportation from 
such point would be another transaction. 

7. The tax accrues at the time the 
payment is made for the transportation. 
It is payable by the person making the 
taxable transportation and is collectible 
by the person receiving such payment. 


RULING SOUGHT 


Shippers and buyers alike have sought 
an official OPA interpretation as to 
whether or not this tax can be passed 
along in any way, but as yet no ruling 
has been issued. As the matter stands, 
the shipper probably will have to absorb 
the tax except in cases where sellers have 
included freight tax increase clauses in 
contracts. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





OCD FOOD DEMONSTRATION 

As a part of a series of food demon- 
strations approved by the Office of Civil- 
ian Defense, Miss Pauline Girard, east- 
ern representative of Wheat Flour Insti- 
tute, showed the use of enriched white 
flour at New Haven and Bridgeport, 
Conn., recently. The demonstrations 
were sponsored by local utility companies. 
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MARKET REMAINS DULL 
IN MILLFEED FUTURES 


OPA Ruling on Protein Feeds Reflected 
in Market—All Buying and 
Selling Checked 


Millfeed futures in Kansas City are 
unchanged to slightly firmer. Shorts 
are firmer than bran, but little interes 
is shown in either. Hedging is light, 
and all types of buying have been 
checked to some extent by the recent 
OPA ruling on pro- 
tein feeds that is 
occupying most of 
the time of jobbers 
and brokers who do 
a general business, 

St. Louis millfeed, futures continue 
much the same. Uncertainty of legisla- 
tion out of Washington which affects 
kindred ‘trades is reflected in millfeed 
market, creating a dull and uninterest- 
ing condition. Near-by months are 
somewhat lower, deferred months are 
steady. However, trade generally is 
showing little disposition to buy or sell. 
Demand is indifferent, and offerings are 
ample for requirements. 

Closing prices of millfeed futures on 
the St. Louis Merchants Exchange in 
dollars per ton, Monday, Nov. 23: 





Gray Del. in Chicago 

shorts Bran Midds, 
November ......... 36.75 33.75 34.00 
December ......... 36.60 34.40 34.50 
SOMUREY ccccvccensee 36.60 35.50 35.60 
February ..ccccees 37.10 36.35 36.45 
BEATS ccccvcccccccs 37.35 36.75 37.15 
BOO .ccdoncecceses 37.50 36.75 37.65 


All quotations bid. 

Closing prices of millfeed futures on 
the Kansas City Board of Trade in 
dollars per ton, Monday, Nov. 23: 


Bran Shorts 
[sn . , MEREEEEULETE CL CT Tee 30.75 34.50 
SD 6.0.04.0's SS dweeeseene 31.25 34.35 
SOMEED 0660009008 tere ionee 32.35 34.50 
 . shoeseeeeeéseeones 33.15 34.75 
rire rier ee 33.60 35.00 
MEE 95-895. 05.0% é 04404 206%a94 33.00 35.26 


All quotations bid. 
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SEPTEMBER OUTPUT 
OF FLOUR TOPS 194! 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—September 1942 
flour production amounted to 9,793,463 
bbls as compared with 8,967,933 bbls re- 
ported for August, 1942, and 9,495,471 
bbls for September, 1941, according to 
the report of the Bureau of the Census. 
Of the 1,080 mills reporting for Septem- 
ber, 1,048 accounted for 105,207,025 bbls 
or 94.5% of the total wheat flour produc- 
tion (111,368,727 bbls) as shown by the 
returns of the biennial census of manv- 
factures in 1939. 

Wheat ground in September, 1942, 
amounted to 44,562,788 bus, reported by 
1,080 mills operating at 67.9% of their 
daily 24-hour capacity of 577,065 bbls, 
and requiring 273 Ibs of wheat for a 
barrel of flour. 

The 1,082 mills reporting for August, 
1942, ground 40,919,613 bus of wheat, 
operating at 59.6% of a total daily ca- 
pacity of 579,185 bbls and requiring 
273.8 lbs of wheat for a barrel of flour. 

Of the September, 1942, total Kansas 
produced 15%, with 78 mills reporting 
production of 1,467,976 bbls. New York 
produced 12.4% of the total, with 30 
mills reporting 1,211,889 bbls produced. 
Forty-four mills reported from Minne- 
sota, accounting for 11.2% of the total, 
1,099,499 bbls. Missouri accounted for 
8.9% of the total, with 62 mills reporting 





‘a production of 871,712 bbls. Texas pro- 


duced 5.8% of the total, with 85 mills 
reporting 564,210 bbls produced. 
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WHEAT PRICES MOVE 
WITHIN NARROW RANGE 


Traders Await Official Action on Re- 
lease of Loan Wheat For 
Marketing 


Steady prices for wheat prevail as the 
market awaits official action toward re- 
jeasing loan wheat for marketing. Trad- 
ing is confined to narrow limits by this 
uncertainty, with neither buyers nor 
sellers caring to make commitments very 
far ahead. Current requirements are tak- 
en care of in about normal fashion. 

Winter wheat continues to make satis- 

factory progress, but 
in eastern sections 


Sez growth has been re- 
—_ tarded by abnormal- 


ly cold weather. 
Moisture is plentiful 
over the principal producing sections, 
notwithstanding rain is needed in the 
eastern Ohio Valley and surface mois- 
ture would be helpful in parts of the 
northwestern belt. Stands are uneven 
in some lower Ohio Valley districts. In 
the main producing western and- south- 
western portions of the wheat belt where 
moisture is unusually favorable, prog- 
ress was promoted by warm weather and 
very rank growth is reported in some 
localities. The crop is furnishing abun- 
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dant pasturage in the southern plains. 
In the Pacific Northwest, wet fields have 
delayed late seeding following the break- 
ing of the drouth. 

Harvesting of new wheat has begun 
in the southern hemisphere and trade 
reports indicate a crop somewhat under 
a year ago both in Argentina and Aus- 
tralia. Because of large carry-overs, 
however, total supplies from present in- 
dications will be 50,000,000 to 55,000,000 
bus larger than last season. In Europe, 
fall seeding continues in many sections, 
but work is still backward in western 
portions. In the Balkans, rains permit- 
ted resumption of seeding and aided 
earlier planted grains, but the acreage 
seeded tc date is below normal. In the 
United Kingdom, plowing and seeding 
still is very active, but on the whole is 
still backward, measured against in- 
creased acreage plans. The area sown 
to fall wheat in Canada in autumn of 
1942 is placed at 576,000 acres, or 27% 
less than the 1941 fall sowings. The 
condition of all wheat at the first of 
November was reported at 94% of the 
long time average. Fall rye seedings 
were estimated at 624,000 acres, a de- 
crease of 41% from 1941 sowings. The 
principal reduction was in Saskatche- 
wan. Fall plowing for grain at the close 
of October was behind that of a year 
ago with 33% completed as compared 
with 45% at the same date last year. 
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African Invasion Reaction 
Sends Burlap Prices Soaring 


New Yorx, N. Y.—Burlap offering 
prices from Indian sources have been 
rising steadily, reaching prohibitive lev- 
els in some constructions. Asked prices 
have gone up as much as $8@I15 per 
bale with lightweights running to the 
higher figures. 

The local market explains the sharp 
upswing as a reaction to the North 
African invasion and the probability of 
an improved shipping situation. If the 
African campaign clears the Mediter- 
ranean for allied shipping, transit time 
will be reduced by about one half and 
more cargo space should be available. 
Increased shipping space would have an 
immediate effect on the supply situation 
here as it would result in a cleanup 
of the backlog of goods still owed to 
importers and bag concerns in this coun- 
try. At present the backlog is esti- 
mated at about 35,000 bales. 

In regard to the sharp price advance 
the speculative buyers’ angle should also 
be considered. When shipping space is 
made available these buyers are forced 
to bid values up to get the goods re- 
quired for unfilled commitments. How- 
ever, only a small volume of new busi- 
ness has been reported here, with do- 
mestic interests in no hurry to make 
purchases. This is to be expected con- 
sidering the price advance, backlog of 
unfilled orders and the large stock of 
hessians reported in Calcutta at the 
end of October. 

Cotton futures showed losses, with 
heavy selling in the March and May 
positions. Demand was noted in near- 
by months by trade and mill accounts 
in a price fixing move against govern- 
ment textile contracts. 

Interest in the cotton market seems 
to hinge on the war news and large 


government textile orders. Most trade 
opinion tends toward a long range view- 
point as contrasted with rumors of a 
short war. They seem to consider this 
more in line with current developments. 

The demand for cotton bags continues 
with manufacturers very active in the 
market and purchasing wherever pos- 
sible. Recent burlap regulations have 
probably spurred this demand, as it elim- 
inated burlap as a bagging material for 
flour, fertilizer and sugar, which re- 
quired huge yardages of burlap in the 
past. 

Some constructions in gray goods have 
become quite scarce and bag concerns 
have been held back by a reluctance on 
the part of mills to sell any further in 
advance. Most mills are reported to be 
solidly sold through June on the 40-inch 
4.25-yard sheeting and various osna- 
burgs. 

A meeting between members of the 
bag trade and WPB officials is sched- 
uled for Washington this week, and it 
is expected they will discuss the pos- 
sibility of a financial guarantee of the 
two thirds stockpile quota set-up. 

It is reported in the cotton trade that 
the Surplus Commodities Corp. is trying 
to relieve the storage problem by taking 
stocks from mills. Most southern stor- 
age space has been limited for some 
time. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods in- 
dex, a composite figure reflecting whole- 
sale prices of principal cotton cloth used 
in bag making expressed in cents per 
yard of cloth, is 8.00 as compared with 
7.08 a year ago. The Bemis composite 
figure reflecting duty paid early ship- 
ment prices of heavy and lightweight 
Calcutta burlap expressed in cents per 
Ib of cloth is 15.30 as compared with 
16.71 a year ago. 
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Current Flour Production 


An Exclusive Statistical 
» » » Readers of The 
for More Than » » » 





Service Maintained for 
Northwestern Miller 
Half a Century » » » 








Northwest 
Southwest 
Buffalo 
Central West—Eastern Div. 

Western Division 
Southeast 
North 


Pacific Coast ... : es 


Totals 
*Partly estimated. 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION 


(Reported by mills producing 65% of the flour manufactured in the U. 8.) 











Previous Nov. 22 Nov. 23, Nov. 25, 

Nov. 21, 1942 week 1941 1940 1939 
*376,794 358,446 316,285 298,290 279,039 
589,816 574,806 485,732 490,037 464,152 
rie 200,598 201,581 194,482 187,702 147,178 
coos 333,280 141,259 142,038 129,655 110,705 
TreT 70,467 69,273 50,990 50,025 56,146 
-edies *27,342 26,209 24,818 28,375 22,361 
eseve *127,423 125,039 91,092 152,294 95,407 
eeeee 1,525,560 1,496,613 1,305,437 1,336,378  ~-1,174,988 


Percentage of activity 


Crop-year production 














—_—_—— co July 1 to———, 
Nov. 21, Previous Nov. 22, Nov. 23, Nov. 25, Nov. 21, Nov. 22, 
1942 week 1941 1940 1939 1942 1941 
Northwest ....... 68 64 56 52 48 6,921,537 6,690,135 
Southwest ....... 83 81 69 69 67 11,375,871 10,834,754 
BUMRIO wcccscvens 68 68 66 64 49 4,189,848 4,065,119 
Central West— 
Eastern Div. . 71 75 76 68 71 2,727,053 2,642,941 
Western Div.. 60 59 43 43 48 1,359,036 1,154,046 
Southeast ........ 56 54 65 61 51 522,827 486,507 
N. Pacific Coast.. 69 67 44 70 43 2,679,885 2,565,791 
Totals ..cece 73 71 61 62 56 29,776,057 28,439,293 
THE SOUTHWEST THE NORTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
Weekly Flour Pet. cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
capacity output of ac- South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 
bbls bbis tivity Weekly Flour Pct. 
Nov. 15-21 ...... 415,500 374,188 90 capacity output of ac- 
Previous week .. 415,500 366,625 88 bbls bbis tivity 
Year ago ....... 415,500 293,271 71 Nov. 15-21 ...... 376,950 247,409 66 
Two years ago... 415,500 296,939 71 Previous week 376,950 236,617 63 
Pive-YOOr AVETARBS cc ccccccccccccces 70 TOME OBO osccc0e 389,550 204,594 53 
DEPORT BVOTORS. 6c ccccccvcceoteser 68 Two years ago... 389,550 196,105 50 
WUVO+VORE GVOPARS 66s cccccicecceses 52 
. uae a = : TOM-VOAF BVOTAGO ....0ccccceccccce 53 
Yov. > ) a . 133,682 7 Producti . 2 , 
Previous week .. 180,000 126,579 - wee re we wee pee 
co"? ear 180,000 122,915 68 
Two years ago... 180,000 109,647 61 Minneapolis 
Five-year AVCTAGE ....ceeceesscseee 68 
a cui 2 Weekly Flour Pct. 
Ten-year AVETAGE ..... cece escees 67 capacity output of ac- 
Wichita bbls bbls tivity 
Nov. 15-21 ...... 56,700 37,726 67 Nov. 15-21 ....., 180,300 = 129,385 72 
Previous week 56,700 34,689 61 Previous week 180,300 = 121,829 68 
Year ago ....... 56,700 31,688 56 ZORE ASO occcces 179,100 111,691 62 
Two years ago... 56,700 39,098 70 Two years ago... 180,900 102,185 56 
Five-year Average .......ecscceeees 55 
Salina BOM=FORF GVOTARS 62c00icicvccvices 49 
Nov, 15-21 ...... 56,100 44,220 79 
Previous week 56,100 46,913 84 CENTRAL WEST 
WOGP OBO ccceces 56,100 37,858 67 Eastern Division 
Two years ago... 56,100 44,353 80 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle and Tacoma District 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

Nov. 15-21 ...... 112,800 80,522 7 

Previous week .. 112,800 75,277 67 

Year ago ....... 130,800 49,150 38 

Two years ago... 141,600 94,337 67 

WiGS+FORE GVOTORS: 66 cvicvccocessees 53 

TOMN-YOOF BVETAGE 2ccccsccscccscces 52 

Portland District 

Nov. 15-21 ...... 73,200 *46,901 64 

Previous week 73,200 49,762 68 

FORE GHO .csccce 74,600 41,942 56 

Two years ago... 74,600 57,957 78 

Pive-YOGF AQVOTARE occcccccccscccces 63 

TOR<FOAF BVOTERO occvcccccccsccses 61 

*Estimated. 
THE SOUTHEAST 

Output of Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia 

and Georgia mills, reporting each week at 
the Southeastern Millers Association: 

Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

Nov. 15-21 ...... 48,790 27,342 56 

Previous week 48,300 26,206 54 

ZORAF GHO .csscce 37,800 24,818 65 

Two years ago... 45,800 28,375 61 

Five-year @VCrage .....ccscccssccce 59 

Ten-year AVETAZE 2... ees esscees 60 


Production for current week is estimated. 


City and St. Joseph; 


Mills in Ohio, Indiana and Michigan, in- 
cluding those at Toledo: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Nov. 15-21 ...... 188,640 133,120 71 
Previous week .. 188,640 141,259 75 
BOOP GMD. cecines 187,620 142,038 76 
Two years ago... 189,420 129,655 68 
Five-year Average ......ececccesves 66 
ED 0:60. 60.2006 Seen eves 63 


Production for current week is partly esti- 
mated. 
Western Division 


Mills in Illinois and eastern Missouri, in- 
cluding the Chicago and St. Louis districts: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls ° bbis tivity 

i ae) ae 117,600 70,467 60 
Previous week 117,600 69,273 59 
SORE BBO coccces 117,600 50,990 43 
Two years ago... 117,600 50,025 43 
hae). BO errr rere 48 
BER-FORF BVOTAGS ccccccccccsecsves 50 

BUFFALO 

Weekly Flour Pet 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

Nov. 15-21 ...... 294,600 200,598 68 
Previous week 294,600 201,581 68 
Year ago ....... 294,600 194,482 66 
Two years ago... 289,800 187,702 64 
WiVO-VORS QVOTAGS ceccccccscsccccce 64 


Ten-year average 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 


(2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South Dakota and Montana, 


including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 
from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 
flour milling capacity of the territories included): 


c—Bouthwest——, -——Northwest—, -—— Buffalo——, 7-——Combined—, 


Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year 


production 
Nov. 15-21 ..... 27,820 
Previous week .. 27,148 
Two weeks ago.. 28,860 





Five-yr. average 23,298 


to date 
545,389 


511,691 
481,297 
503,952 
480,052 
504,476 


14,734 
13,922 
14,223 
12,132 
11,411 


Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


production to date production to date production to date 


70,472 7,522 159,756 076 975,617 
7,55 48,629 
8,114 43,193 
260,955 7,293 153,814 .42,175 926,460 
244,979 7,039 154,150 41,681 880,426 
264,458 5,519 163,108 37,715 931,518 
263,858 6,536 167,117 39,294 911,027 
260,944 6,782 159,589 42,169 925,009 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


GROCERY MANUFACTURERS SEEK 
UNIFIED U. S. FOOD DIRECTION 


Association Votes for Director to Co-ordinate Federal Food Regu- 
lations—Predict Chaos From Present Divided Authority 
—U. S. Nutrition Program and Labor Discussed 


New York, N. Y.—A _ recommenda- 
tion that the President appoint a food 
director “to co-ordinate and unify the 
war activities of the federal government 
which relate to food” came in the form 
of a resolution adopted at the final ses- 
sion of the thirty-fourth annual meeting 
of the Grocery Manufacturers of Amer- 
ica, Inc., Hotel Waldorf-Astoria, Nov. 
18-20. 

Other resolutions pledged the best 
efforts of the food industry in providing 
food requirements during the war period 
and advocated the principle of the Rum] 
“pay-as-you-go” income tax plan and 
urged “that Congress enact this plan 
into law by appropriate legislation ef- 
fective in 1943.” 

Necessity of co-ordinating the food 
industry under a capable single head 
was pointed out by several speakers on 
the program and strongly urged by Paul 
S. Willis, re-elected president of the 
group, who warned of a possible “scan- 
dal” far greater than the rubber situa- 
tion unless an administrator is appoint- 
ed. He stated that at present the in- 
dustry is not in a critical condition, but 
an eventual “collapse” of the food pro- 
duction effort could result “unless a 
‘boss man’ is appointed to co-ordinate 
the industry.” 

Patsy D’Agostino, president of the 
New York State Food Merchants Asso- 
ciation, and director of the National 
Association of Retail Grocers, charging 
that official rulings difficult of execu- 
tion threaten “the extinction of the in- 
dependent neighborhood grocer,” second- 
ed Mr. Willis’ plea that a food director 
be appointed without delay. 

Reviewing the factors behind prob- 
lems facing the food manufacturing in- 
dustry, Douglas C. Townson, director 
of the food division, WPB, viewed them 
as the inevitable causes of a rapidly 
approaching food crisis and called for an 
immediate co-ordination for overall plan- 
ning of the many government agencies 
involved with food production, process- 
ing and distribution. 

Morris Sayre, executive vice president, 
Corn Products Refining Co., New York, 
discussing essentiality of food to the war 
program, stated that “surely it behooves 
our authorities to begin now before it 
is too late to integrate the food indus- 
try, and plan for it as essential and 
secondary only to war materials, so long 
as the production of fighting equipment 
is not impeded by a food shortage.” 


FOOD SHORTAGE SPECTER 

Mr. Sayre noted the possibility of food 
shortages, stating that the wolf that we 
drove from our door 100 years ago 
could come back. He indicated the 
complexity of our modern system from 
the standpoint of production, processing 
and distribution, and pointed to our war 
needs for the armed forces, civilians, 
lend-lease needs, our allies and the coun- 
tries we will be under obligation to feed 
as our military campaigns progress. He 
stated that soon we may be aiding Italy, 
the Balkans, France and northern Eu- 
rope, and added “the sooner the better.” 

In his keynote address on “Grocery 
Manufacturers at War,” Paul S. Willis, 


in addition to commenting on the grow- 
ing need of a centralized food control 
head, told his audience that the Ameri- 
can food industry had delivered “the 
astounding total of 6,344,000,000 Ibs of 
foodstuffs for shipment to our allies in 
the past year.” During September of 
this year alone, he said, the industry 
delivered 552,000 lbs, an increase of 40% 
over August. This was done in addition 
to supplying 24,000,000 lbs of food to 
the armed forces daily, he added. 

To illustrate the scope of the army 
food requirements, Colonel Paul Logan, 
subsistence branch, Office of the Quar- 
termaster General, disclosed that the 
army is handling approximately 26,000,- 
000 Ibs of food daily, of which one half 
must be kept under refrigeration, and 
the food bill for the year would be 
$1,100,000,000, purchasing at the rate 
of $3,000,000 a day. 

Speakers on the three-day program 
represented industrial executives, army 
officials, advertising men, nationally 
known nutritionists, and representatives 
from all Washington departments inter- 
ested in the essential operation of war 
work. 

PAUL MCNUTT SPEAKS 


Paul V. McNutt, chairman of the 
War Manpower Commission, speaking 
at the annual dinner, appealed to the 
food industry to use its advertising and 
merchandising channels to instruct the 
American people on the essentiality of 
food as a war material and the vital 
part farm labor must play in achieving 
eventual victory. 

Referring to the planned publicity 
campaign for food dealers, he stated 
that “We expect in the near future to 
present to you a plan for this co-opera- 
tion. I urge you to assemble facts and 
figures as to when and where labor will 
be needed and see to it that these data 
are supplied the War Manpower Com- 
mission and, through it, to the United 
States Employment Service.” 

At a closed executive session food 
and grocery manufacturers discussed the 
labor scarcity and described the meth- 
ods they have adopted in an attempt 
to ease this difficulty. 

Nationwide gasoline rationing will go 
into effect on Dec. 1, as scheduled, Wil- 
liam M. Jeffers, national rubber direc- 
tor, declared at a luncheon session the 
closing day of the conference. He em- 
phasized that he was unalterably op- 
posed to any postponement of the ef- 
fective date and stated that it would 
go through despite “organized opposi- 
tion” from the West. 


CROSS-HAULING HIT 


A warning to shippers that they must 
give some thought to changing their 
methods of distribution to eliminate 
“cross-hauling” was voiced by Joseph 
B. Eastman, director of the Office of 
Defense Transportation, remarking that 
if voluntary action is not forthcoming 
“it may be necessary for the government 
to step into the picture.” He further 


indicated that certain manufacturers 
may have to limit their trade area for 
the duration and sellers look to their 
own locality for sources of supplies. 


Ross E. Jones, chief of the traffic 
section, food division, WPB, reiterated 
Mr. Eastman’s warning of the need of 
voluntary action. James S. Adams, 
president Standard Brands, Inc., New 
York, presided at the session. 

The session on Thursday forenoon was 
devoted principally to the nutrition pro- 
gram and presented R. Harry Amenta, 
chief dehydration section, food division, 
WPB;; M. L. Wilson, chairman national 
nutrition advisory committee, Office of 
Defense Health and Welfare Services; 
Herman S. Hettinger, campaign man- 
ager OWI; Dr. Helen Mitchell, princi- 
pal nutritionist, Office of Defense 
Health and Welfare Services, and Henry 
A. Dinegar, assistant chief, industrial 
programs plan, Office of Civilian Sup- 
ply. W. R. Barry, vice president Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, presided 
at the session. 


NUTRITION NEWS GROWS 

Speaking of nutrition publicity, Dr. 
Mitchell noted that “in the eight months 
from Jan. 1 to Sept. 1, 1942, it is esti- 
mated that $1,000,000 worth of space 
has been given to nutrition news and 
information in the press. “With war- 
time food restrictions new implications 
attach to nutrition information because 
knowledge of food values must replace 
instinct, tradition and habit in meal 
planning when all of the usual foods are 
not available.” 

M. L. Wilson noted a common prob- 
lem between the food manufacturer and 
government representatives in this food 
situation. Tribute was paid to the co- 
operation of the Grocery Manufacturers 
of America, member firms, officers of the 
association, and particularly Paul S. 
Willis, for the contribution to the nutri- 
tion program in the form of advertising. 


CONCENTRATION PRINCIPLE 

Henry A. Dinegar, discussing the 
tendency toward concentration of pro- 
duction, stated that “concentration is 
undertaken only upon proof of gain to 
the war program. If there is a gain 
justifying the disturbance of business, 
business will be required to make the 
changes necessary to assist the war pro- 
gram. 

In general the speakers all praised 
the co-operation of the Grocery Manu- 
facturers of America, stressing that “we 
help not by criticizing the government, 
but by extending co-operation that is 
based on sincerity.” Mark Upson, east- 
ern division sales manager, Procter & 
Gamble, Cincinnati, presided at the 
session. The luncheon session which fol- 
lowed was directed by James S. Adams, 
president Standard Brands, Inc., New 
York. 

Discussing “The Power of Advertis- 
ing in Waging Total War,” Dr. Miller 
McClintock, president Advertising Coun- 
cil, New York, said that it was im- 
portant to keep brand names before the 
people of the nation in order that you 
may again prosperously engage in busi- 
ness following the war. He further 
stated that “advertising, selling, mer- 
chandising, distribution, the production 
and selling and buying of the commodi- 
ties of your industry through all of its 
regular channels in so far as they do 
not impair or interfere with the war 
effort, are critically important to that 
war effort itself.” 

The Eighth Annual GMA Award was 
presented to Dr. C. A. Elvehjem, pro- 
fessor of biochemistry, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wis., in recognition 
of his “numerous fundamental contribu- 


. Lessons on Food,” from teachers. 
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tions to the science of nutrition, par. 
ticularly the discovery that niacin ang 
its amide should be regarded as mem. 
bers of the vitamin group, a finding that 
has proved to be of far-reaching sig. 
nificance in the prevention and treat. 
ment of human pellagra.” 


PAUL WILLIS RE-ELECTED 

Paul S. Willis was re-elected presi. 
dent of the Grocery Manufacturers fo, 
the coming year. Other officers elected 
to serve during 1943 were: F. K. Mont. 
gomery, National Biscuit Co., first vice 
president; W. R. Barry, General Mills, 
Inc., second vice president; G. C. Pound, 
Kraft Cheese Co., third vice president; 
Mark Upson, Procter & Gamble, 
secretary; B. E. Snyder, R. B. Davis 
Co., treasurer. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE. 





Refreshment Time 





Bread a Good Source 
of Energy for That 
Quick Pep Pickup 


Prrrspurcn, Pa.—Bread is just as good 
a source of energy as a candy bar ora 
soft drink for a quick pep pickup for 
war workers. 

This was the assertion Dr. Robert 
Goodhart, technical advisor on Industrial 
Nutrition, Nutrition Division of the Of- 
fice of Defense Health and Welfare Sery- 
ices, made at the closing session of the 
Industrial Hygiene Foundation’s  sev- 
enth annual meeting at the Mellon Insti- 
tute of Industrial Research on Nov. 11. 

“Between-meal refreshments should 
consist of something more than candy 
and soft drinks,” he said. “The idea that 
sugar is a more important source of 
ready energy for industrial workers than 
starches is fallacious.” 

Dr. Goodhart expressed the opinion 
that work on the industrial fatigue curve 
had demonstrated that between-meal re- 
freshments are desirable. He said it 
was “quite possible for a cold meal to 
be much more nutritious than a hot one. 
The dinner pail and cold lunch should 
be improved rather than condemned.” 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


KANSAS CITY A.0.M. GROUP 
TO STUDY LABOR PROBLEM 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Women in the flour 
milling industry will be a topic for con- 
sideration at a meeting of District 2, 
Association of Operative Millers, in Kan- 
sas City Dec. 5. Claude A. Roulston, of 
General Mills, Inc., will lead the discus- 
sion. 

Roy K. Durham, Rodney Milling Co. 
will talk about small wheat kernels in 
federal grades and Houston Boyd, Linds- 
borg (Kansas) Milling & Elevator Co, 
will present a talk entitled “A Challenge 
to Mill Machinery Manufacturers.” 

The meeting will again be held at noon 
in the Aztec Room of the Hotel Presi- 
dent. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
BOOKLETS FOR TEACHERS 

Wheat Flour Institute’s educational 
publications have been listed and recom- 
mended by leading magazines for class- 
room teachers as practical aids in teach- 
ing the nutrition program. These rec- 
ommendations bring daily hundreds of 
requests for the booklet, “Blackboard 
Coun- 
ty school superintendents of many states 
have asked for Wheat Flour Institute 
booklets for their teachers. 
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TEA TABLE 
OVENSPRING 
BIG VALUE 


















These fine flours faithfully and carefully 
milled from preferred varieties of wheat 
produced only on these high Kansas 
plains have won and continue to hold the 
favor of scores of the nation’s bakers— 
great and small. The three brands, dif- 
fering in baking characteristics but not in 
essential quality, offer our customers am- 
ple choice in selecting the flour best 
adapted to their needs, even—without 
sacrifice in baking performance—to their 
purses. 









The WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
- SALINA, KANSAS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 

















With baking conditions becoming more 
variable, you need the invariably 
dependable flour — 


BIG JO 


Colder weather, air perhaps more 
moist, perhaps more dry; ingredients 
subject to substitution, help changing 
and probably inexperienced in your 
plant—these things add up to trouble 
unless the basic dough ingredient 
offers tolerance in baking. Big Jo 
is called the “old reliable” spring 
wheat patent for bakers. 


You need it now more than ever 


WABASHA ROLLER MILL 
COMPANY 


Wabasha, Minnesota 


Our 60th Anniversary of Quality Milling 
1882 - 1942 





Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 


The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL 





re Ae A SN 06-09 6.5 6 SWS 2.b 40 6 6.0:0S b06 0% $4,904,187 
SOEs SEMEN BO EI hos oe oe v ae ksivsceeasess 500,000 
Surplus for Protection of Policyholders.......... 2,930,199 





CHUBB & SON 


ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS Sintead Ginter Bananas 








Insurance on Flour 0 John Street - New York 
Policies of this Company are Insurance Exchange - Chicago 
held by all leading millers Hurt Building Atlanta, Ga. 
Royal Bank Building — - - Montreal 

















WHEAT 


Any Grade—Any Quantity—Any Time 
BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














Che 


ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 






D 
AMERICAN 
MEDICAL 
ASS 


Sy, 











RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 


———— 


CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. -pUciNG’secrion or THe UNITED STATES 





TERMINAL ELEVATORS OFFICES 
Chi Columb i York 7 ages g an Rapids 
- cago 
Peoria Portland Ronens City Continental Export Galveston 
St. Louis Galveston Louis Co., Minneapolis Portland 
Kansas City Enid 2 Davenport San Francisco 
Omaha Columbus Buffalo Vancouver, B. C. 














Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 
600 Mutual Building 





Kansas City, Missouri 


Jones-HerreLsaTER Construction Co. 








J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. 20% 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 2,100 BARRELS 
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Wiynirec, Man.—Owing to the wet 
season, the 1942 Canadian wheat crop is 
characterized by low protein content and 
baking strength, according to a report 
by Dr. J. Ansel Anderson, chief chemist, 
and T. R. Aitken, assistant chief chemist, 
of the Board of Grain Commissioners’ 
laboratory. Bushel weight is higher this 
year than last, but absorption is lower. 
Gluten quality and dough handling prop- 
erties are good and baking strength is 
not as low as might be expected in view 
of the low average protein content of 
the crop. This year’s crop is definitely 
inferior to 1941 wheat for imparting 
strength to weaker wheats. 

The 1942 wheat crop is the largest on 
record with respect to both yield and 
production, but because of the lateness 
of the harvest and the unfavorable weath- 
er during harvesting, it is estimated that 
not more than 50% of the crop will grade 
No. 1 and No. 2 northern. Country ele- 
vators still hold about 133,000,000 bus 
of old wheat, mainly Nos. 1 and 2 north- 
ern, and much of this is expected to 
come forward for inspection with part 
of the 280,000,000 bus of new wheat 
which farmers may deliver. Large sup- 
plies of old Nos. 1 and 2 northern are 
also in store at the head of the lakes 
and in eastern Canada, thus ample high 
grade wheat is available for export. 
Owing to the slow delivery of the crop, 


the laboratory again sought co-operation 


in the collection of several thousand sam- 
ples of new wheat from country elevators, 
and these were composited to provide 
samples of grades Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4 
northern. It is believed that the com- 
posite samples of the top grades pre- 
pared will be fairly representative of the 
complete crop, but there is reason to 
believe that grades Nos. 3 and 4 north- 
ern are somewhat too high in protein 
content and baking strength and that 
they contain insufficient quantities of 
damaged kernels. 


CAUSE OF DAMAGE 


Bleached and immature kernels are 
the predominating classes of damage, 
and in general both types increase with 
each decrease in grade. Grade for grade 
the percentages of piebald and starchy 
kernels are much higher this year than 
last. Bushel and 1,000-kernel weights 
are also higher this year, particularly in 
the lower grades. The heavy, well filled 
kernels of the 1942 crop result from ex- 
ceedingly high precipitation throughout 
the prairies during most of the growing 
season. Flour colors are all satisfactory 
for the grade, although carotene or yel- 
low pigment content is slightly higher 
than for corresponding samples collected 
at the same time last year. 


PROTEIN AND GLUTEN 


Low protein content is the outstand- 
ing feature of the 1942 crop, and the 
values for all grades are the lowest since 
1928, which was also a wet year. While 
there is a tendency for protein content 
to increase with grade, the differences 
are quite small. This relationship will 
doubtless change as the season advances, 
and a lowering in protein for grades Nos. 
3 and 4 northern can be expected. The 
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Canadian 1942 Wheat Low in 


gluten quality of the new crop, as indi- 
cated by the freshly washed glutens, is 
surprisingly good considering the low 
protein level. Differences among the 
four grades are negligible and all exhibit 
good elasticity, spring and extensibility. 
It is apparent that the low protein con- 
tent of the crop is not associated with 
correspondingly low gluten quality. 

Gassing power shows a distinct up- 
ward trend with decreasing grade, but 
this trend is less apparent for diastatic 
activity. Compared with last year’s cor- 
responding samples, the data show that 
for grades Nos. 1 and 2 northern the two 
cfops are similar in both qualities, but 
the new crop is definitely lower for the 
remaining grades. It appears that fairly 
high gassing power and diastatic activity 
can be expected throughout the crop 
year. 

BAKING QUALITY 


The loaf volume data show that the 
baking strength of new crop grades is very 
uniform and at a low level, but some 
decrease for No. 4 northern and possibly 
No. 3 northern is expected. The external 
appearance and crumb texture of the 
loaves for all grades are essentially the 
same, but crumb color decreases with 
grade. All grades give lively springy 
doughs which is a reflection of the good 
gluten quality of the new crop. Grade 
for grade, the absorptions of the new 
crop flours are about 1% lower than last 
year’s corresponding samples, with the 
exception of No. 4 northern which this 
year is slightly higher. All grades are 
definitely lower this year than last in 
supporting value. 


REMAINING GRADES 


It seems certain that no No. 1 hard 
will be harvested in 1942, owing to the 
unusually wet season. While it is an- 
ticipated that considerable quantities of 
No. 5 wheat will appear later; insuffi- 
cient amounts have been delivered to 
country elevators to permit preparing a 
representative average sample. Tests 
have been made on a composite sample 
representing grain from a limited number 
of points, and the results indicate that 
this grade will prove to have better qual- 
ity than its appearance indicates. How- 
ever, wide differences in the quality of 
car lot shipments must be expected. On 
the average, bushel weight and flour 
yield will be fairly high, as No. 5 wheat 
will doubtless consist of plump grain de- 
graded on account of immaturity and 
frost damage. Baking strength will be 
lower than that of the higher grades of 
new crop wheat but higher than No. 5 of 
the 1941 crop. Absorption will be good 
for the grade. Flour and crumb color 
will probably be grayish and it will not 
be possible to improve these qualities 
greatly by bleaching. 

Too little No. 6 wheat has been in- 
spected to permit making any tests, but 
it is probable that this grade will appear 
later in the season. No. 6 wheat is not 
considered a milling wheat and it will 
doubtless be used entirely for feeding, 
most of it being held on the farms for 
this purpose. 

As less than 1% of all the wheat seed- 
ed in western Canada this year is Garnet, 
the quality in relation to other grades 
is unimportant. To date no samples 


Protein and Baking Strength 


have been received and no quality tests 
have been made. 


DURUM WHEAT 


The 1942 crop of western Canadian 
amber durum wheat is estimated at 9,- 
700,000 bus, more than twice the 1941 
production. Grades are lower this year, 
and, as with hard red spring wheat, 
low protein content is the outstanding 
characteristic of the crop. By compari- 
son with the 1941 crop,*protein content, 
absorption, gassing power and diastatic 
activity are lower this year, but caro- 
tene content is appreciably higher. As 
a result of low protein content, the maca- 
roni-making quality of the new crop is 
inferior to that of crops of the past sev- 
eral years. 

FULL REPORT 


The results of some of the more im- 
portant tests made by the Board of 
Grain Commissioners’ Laboratory on hard 
red spring wheat are given in the ac- 
companying table. The full report, en- 
titled “The Quality of Western Canadian 
Wheat 1942 Crop,” contains a compre- 
hensive and detailed account of the 
quality of the new crop and also of addi- 
tional average samples representing in- 
spections of mixtures of old and new 
wheat passing through Winnipeg. 


RESULTS OF TESTS 


Property— 1 nor 2 nor 3 nor 4 nor 
Bushel weight, Ib... 64.8 64.8 63.0 62.5 
Wheat protein, %... 12.7 12.6 12.6 12.8 
Flour yield, % ...... 70.9 71.2 70.6 68.8 
PeOGPr BAM, BH scceoss -45 -46 -44 -46 
Carotene, p.p.m. .... 2.76 2.90 3.02 3.16 
Gassing power, cc. .. 292 3038 314 361 
Absorption, % ...... 60.9 61.5 61.0 62.3 
Loaf volume, cc...... 710 705 740 720 
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OCTOBER AMA LIST SHOWS 
VITAMIN PURCHASE GAIN 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—American labora- 
tories are rapidly supplying synthetic 
vitamins for the fighting fronts, with 
vast additional quantities needed to meet 
coming requirements of United States 
and allied soldiers and civilians, the 
Department of Agriculture announced 
recently. 

To fill allied requests, the AMA bought 
nearly $3,000,000 worth of vitamins in 
October, purchasing more B, and C than 
in the previous 18 months of the lend- 
lease program. 

Other foodstuffs bought by AMA in 
large quantities during October included 
62,600,000 Ibs of canned pork meat, 8,- 
300,000 Ibs of canned processed cheese, 
32,200,000 Ibs of lard, 23,200,000 lbs of 
edible salad oil, 3,000,000 lbs of dehy- 
drated vegetables, 14,600,000 Ibs of dried 
process raisins, 6,750,000 Ibs of soya 
grits, 17,450,000 lbs of granulated sugar, 
60,500,000 lbs of rice, 73,000,000 lbs of 
dried beans, and 51,900,000 Ibs of dried 
peas. 

Commodities bought in October for the 
first time included dehydrated yeast, de- 
hydrated rutabagas, garbanzos (chick- 
peas), dehydrated pork, frozen mutton, 
and various insecticides such as arsenate 
of calcium, copper sulphate and Paris 
green. 

Total AMA purchases in October— 
more than 90% of which were for allied 
requirements—amounted to $114,000,000, 
approximtely the same as in September. 

Total purchases to date of vitamin A 
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(fish liver oil) aggregate 21 trillion unit, 
costing $3,167,000; vitamin B, (thiamin 
hydrochloride), 7,965 kilograms Costing 
$4,057,000, and vitamin C (ascorbic acid), 
60,928 lbs costing $1,246,000. Riboflavin 
(vitamin B), and chemicals from which 
vitamin products are derived also are 
being purchased. 

Vitamin A is supplied in 55-gal steg) 
drums for both military and civilian use. 
In England the fish liver oil is mixeq 
with oleomargarin. For military use jt 
is sometimes added to other vitamins ang 
issued in tablet form. 

Synthetic vitamin C, the anti-scury 
vitamin, is used in increasing amounts a 
fronts where fresh vegetables and fruits 
are difficult to obtain. Besides the tablet 
form used by the armed forces, it js 
being sent in crystal form to the allies 
where it is mixed with food, and dis- 
tributed both for medicinal and civilian 
use. 
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FLOUR AND BAKER CLUBS 
PLAN CHRISTMAS PARTY 


Cuicaco, I1tt.—The joint Christmas 
party of the Chicago Bakers Courtesy 
Club and the Chicago Association of 
Flour Distributors will be held the eve- 
ning of Dec. 17 in the Bal Tabarin of 
the Sherman Hotel. 

For the past seven or eight years these 
two organizations have held joint Christ- 
mas parties, at which time 100 under- 
privileged children have been entertained 
and presented with numerous gifts of 
clothing, food and toys. 

This year the committees decided there 
should be an evening dinner party for 
members, and instead of the usual enter- 
tainment for the youngsters, any profit 
or balance from the party should be ¢on- 
tributed to the Boys Club of Chicago. 
This organization has functioned in this 
city for many years, working for the 
youth in congested areas, and each sun- 
mer maintains a camp where these boys 
can spend part of their vacation period. 

The committees in charge of making 
all arrangements are: Bakers. Courtesy 
Club—C. L. Brooke, National Grain 
Yeast Corp; N. G. Anderson, Bay State 
Milling Co; J. D. Faulds, Faulds Oven 
& Equipment Co. For the Chicago As- 
sociation of Flour Distributors—William 
L. Grewe, Red Star Yeast & Products 
Co; R. E. Bemmels, Bemmels-Vaughan, 
and L. E. Bowman, Eagle Riller Mill Co. 

Mr. Brooke was named general chair- 
man of the two committees, and Mr. 
Grewe assistant chairman. 
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ENRICHED FLOUR PAGE IN 
WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 

New York, N. Y.—In the November 
issue of the Woman’s Home Companion 
an entire page is devoted to a message 
about enriched flour which comes straight 
from M. L. Wilson, of the Department 
of Agriculture, Assistant Director in 
charge of Nutrition, Office of Defense 
Health and Welfare Services. 

Two major points are made in the ar- 
ticle: (1) enriched flour has newly dis- 
covered protein value as well as the long- 
familiar vitamins, minerals and carbo- 
hydrates; (2) everyone should buy two 
sacks of flour where practicable, instead 
of one, to free much needed storage space 
for the new crops of wheat. 

The article was written by Mrs. Nell 





‘Nichols, a member of the staff of the 


Woman’s Home Companion, who is sta- 
tioned in Washington, D. C. 
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Going Up! 


Retail Food Costs 
During October 
Continue to Rise 


The cost of food for the average fam- 
ily rose by 2.4% between Sept. 15 and 
Oct. 18, Secretary of Labor Perkins has 
reported. Most of this rise occurred 
during the latter part of September 
and early October, prior to the OPA 
action bringing under price control as 
of Oct. 6 an additional 30% of the fam- 
ily food bill. 

The average price of flour at retail 
in 51 cities advanced 1.8% from Sept. 
15 to Oct. 18, when it was selling at an 
average price of 5.53c lb. The advance 
in the entire year ending Oct. 13, 1942, 
was 14.5%. 

The following table shows the cur- 
rent average price of various cereals and 
cereal products in 51 citi¢és and the per- 
centage of advance in the past month 
and the past year: 

Average -—-% advance— 


price ast Past 
Cereals— cents month year 

Flour, wheat, Ib... 5.53 +1.8 +14.5 

Macaroni, Ib ...... 14.1 0 . +.7 

Wheat cereal, 28-oz 

Mw cccccccccces 4.0 0 +1.7 

corn flakes, 8 oz. 7.0 0 —1.4 

Corn meal, lb ..... 5.1 +2.0 +15.9 

Be, 1D cccscccccce °12.5 0 +37.4 

Rolled oats, lb .... 8.7 0 +17.6 
Bakery products— 

Bread—White ..... 8.7 0 0 
Whole wheat, Ib. 9.6 +11 +2.1 
oe, I wsovesecd 9.7 0 +1.0 

Vanilla cookies, Ib.. 26.8 —.7 +3.9 

Soda crackers, lb .. 16.6 0 +9.2 


At the higher mid-October levels, foods 
in retail grocery stores were selling 6.6% 
above the level of mid-May and 16% 
higher than a year ago in October. The 
food cost index of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics was at 129.6% of the 1935-39 
average, the highest point since May, 
1930. 

The increase during the month was 
nation-wide, affecting all of the 51 cities 
surveyed. The greatest advances, as in 
earlier months, were in the group of 
foods brought under control by OPA 
as of Oct. 6, particularly butter and 
other dairy products; eggs (up season- 
ally); oranges; potatoes, and onions. 
There was also a substantial advance in 
prices of fresh fruits and vegetables, 
which are still not under OPA control. 
Prices of meats and certain other foods 
which have been under OPA control for 
considerable time continued to edge up, 
and prices of canned fruits and vege- 
tables advanced as the effect of OPA’s 
order permitting higher prices on the 
new pack reached retail markets. 
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MARYLAND MILL BURNS 
With a loss exceeding $35,000, the 
Thurmont Milling & Supply Association 
at Thurmont, Md., was destroyed by fire 
Nov. 16. Firemen from Thurmont and 
Emmitsburg battled the flames for seven 
hours without success, and both the mill 





and warehouse were destroyed by fire 
of undetermined origin. In addition to 
farm supplies, grain and feed that filled 
the mill to capacity, a molasses mixer 
and other valuable equipment which can- 
not be replaced were also destroyed. 
It was not reported whether any insur- 
ance was carried. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
FEDERAL GRAIN PROFITS UP 
Winnirec, Man.—Shareholders of 
Federal Grain, Ltd., last week reviewed 
the annual report, which showed a net 
profit of $267,158 for the fiscal year 
ended July 31 last, compared with net 
profits of $227,383 for the previous fiscal 

year. 
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Use of Enriched Flour 
Climbs in Alabama 


Avsurn, Ata.—As a result of a state- 
wide breadmaking campaign sponsored 
by home demonstration clubs approxi- 
mately 51,914 farm families are using 
enriched flour and 18,387 are using whole 
wheat flour, a report made recently by 
the Alabama Farm Extension Service 
revealed. 

In 1,400 clubs, 29,391 members attend- 
ed meetings at which bread making dem- 
onstrations were given. Over 40,000 in- 
dividuals are attempting to raise stand- 
ards of everyday breads for their fam- 
ilies. 

It has been estimated that 2,166 rural 
stores in the state are now carrying 
enriched flour; 6,836 families are raising 
wheat for household purposes. Four-H 
clubs have also taken up the bread mak- 
ing campaign, and 484 4-H clubs with 
14,560 girls attending have bread making 
as a demonstration. 

Objectives of the program, according 
to Miss Mildred Simon, extension nutri- 
tionist, are: First, to raise the standard 
of everyday breads in the home. Second, 
to inform everyone in Alabama belong- 
ing to a home demonstration club or not, 
about enriched flour. Third, to encour- 
age the further use of whole wheat grain 
in the diet, stressing its food value. 
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SANTA CLAUS AND TAXES 
PRY LOOSE KANSAS WHEAT 


Hourcuinson, Kansas.—Santa Claus 
and the tax collector are prying wheat 
from southwestern Kansas farm bins. 
Gasoline rationing also is a factor in 
sending receipts in the Hutchinson mar- 
ket zooming to the highest point since 
early August, totaling more than 600 
cars. One factor has been opening of 
new storage. Approximately half the 
week’s arrivals went into storage against 
loans. Cash offerings were greatly en- 
larged, however, as farmers rushed wheat 
to market ahead of the uncertainty of 
gasoline rationing. 


Le 
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Increased Earnings Reported 
By International Milling Co. 


For the fiscal year ended Aug. 31, 1942, 
International Milling Co. reports a net 
income of $1,934,484.34. This compares 
with $1,594,439.75 for the previous fiscal 
year. 

Earned surplus of the company as of 
Aug. 81, 1942, was $10,433,842.09, com- 
pared with $9,176,592.43 for the preced- 





ing period. The working capital position 
of the company showed an excess of 
current assetS over current liabilities of 
$12,453,538.59. 

United States mills of the company are 
located at Buffalo, N. Y., Davenport, 
Iowa, Greenville, Texas, New Prague, 
Minn., and Sioux City, Iowa. 
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* A.LB. PUBLICIZES BAKERS’ PIE e 








Bakery-made pies, a favorite dessert on board the U.S.S. Prairie State 
training ship, are shown here by Chief Boatswain’s Mate George Smith to Miss 
Kathrine Wellingbrook, associate in the Department of Nutrition of the Ameri- 


can Institute of Baking. 


Photographs of navy men at mess, enjoying bakers’ 


pie and enriched white bread, were released by the A.I.B., together with news 


stories to 1,770 newspapers throughout the United States. 


Additional A.LB. 


publicity for pie is the popular article by Dr. James A. Tobey, entitled “Our 
Favorite Dessert,” which appeared in the August, 1942, issue of Hygeia. 





Laboratories Continue Study 
of Flour ‘‘Bricking’’ Procedure 


By Ricuarp E. MILLER 
Technical Editor of THeE NorTHWESTERN MILLER 


According to mill technologists, the 
compression of flour presents no appar- 
ent commercial advantages, but it might 
become a necessity under certain wartime 
conditions. Because of this, several mill- 
ing companies have been conducting com- 
pression experiments at the request of 
Department of Agriculture and other 
government officials. A disadvantage of 
compressed flour is that it must be re- 
constituted into form for baking. Its 
advantage would be the saving of space 
if necessity justified the cost. 

Interest in the subject became active 
last summer when an effort was made to 
see how rifuch flour might be put into an 
ordinary bag when packing procedure was 
altered. By reducing the flour stream 
but maintaining or increasing the pres- 
sure in an ordinary packing system, it 
was found that a considerably greater 
than normal amount of the product could 
be forced into standard sized bags. It 
was learned, however, that saving in 
storage space was not ordinarily as 
great as would be mathematically indi- 
cated. For example, bags designed to 
hold 98 Ibs of flour became more defi- 
nitely cylindric and therefore more diffi- 
cult to pile and store when filled to 120 
or 125 lbs. In addition to thus at least 
partially offsetting space savings, sack 
breakage was common at the increased 
pressures. Packing costs were, of course, 
much higher because of the necessity for 
slowing the process. The flour was also 
found to be packed unevenly, resulting 


in lumpiness. 

Subsequent experiments have been con- 
ducted with hydraulic presses on a lab- 
oratory basis. Dependent upon how the 
normal cubic weight of flour is figured, 
hydraulic compression may save from 33 
to 50% of the space occupied. The re- 
sultant product is a comparatively soft 
brick which must, of course, be pow- 
dered before use. The cost of compres- 
sion is considerable, and work so far has 
indicated that after a certain point is 
reached, very little further space is 
saved in comparison with the additional 
high pressures required. Another prob- 
lem indicated is danger to flour prop- 
erties from the heat generated by com- 
pression. 

Compared with eggs or milk which, 
when dehydrated, occupy a much smaller 
space than in their original forms, the 
compression of flour does not offer such 
obvious advantages. However, greater 
bulk amounts of it are used, and its 
compression into space-filling rectangular 
bricks might be a direct contribution to 
the problem of making the most of trans- 
port facilities. 

“Commercially,” a mill spokesman 
states, “flour compression is contrary to 
common good sense.” But to meet ex- 
traordinary conditions that might arise, 
the ability to compress flour with opti- 
mum economy and retention of prop- 
erties would be a definite asset. For this 
reason, experimental work is being con- 
tinued. 


ture of the seals of every state in the 
Union on its sides, the procession in- 
cludes highly detailed animal wagons 
which house lions, bears, panthers and 
jaguars, a four-horse “Chime Chariot” 


























in the country) for many years and it 
all started when Carr teased his wife 
about her interest in real circuses. 

He picked up some miniature circus 
figures for her in jest and before they 


time in Bristol and Lewes gaols and had 
failed to maintain her. The husband 
did not appear, and an order was made 
for him to pay his wife 30s a week and 
10s for the child.” 


Chaff is thinly scattered; 
Rain-bleached stubble broken. 
Grain was all that mattered. 


Mavup E. Uscnoxp. 
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GOOD CROPS IN LONDON EIGHTY BUSHELS PER ACRE 
FROM MINNEAPOLIS SEEDS m The Right Honorable R. S. Hudso 
“ss . : . . . .. n, 
Vegetable seeds from Minneapolis, a I see, said Old Dad Fetchit, of the Fish River British minister of agriculture, comment i. 
H 6 x 
sent through the British War Relief So- Roller Mills, | that the newest scheme is to mix ing on this year’s extraordinary agricul. sal 
ciety of America and distributed in 2 ‘ahd 7a “yy ae the dang substitutes right i in with tural performances in Britain, said: histe 
London’s dockland, have produced some ‘ ; the flour so’s people won't notice “The average yield of wheat in Amer. this 
onan results. It is reported in the ; ard. Well, sir, I’m eo ica is less than 15 bus to the acre. fart 
P. L. A. Monthly, magazine of the Port Z f h Britain’s pre-war average was 33 bus, sort 
of London Authority, that at a recent sstrong or the guv ‘ment This year the ordinary good British cont 
exhibition of vegetables at Millwall, in U3) y%" that I ain't sayin’ it won't farmer is getting 40, a large number are Cou 
I - \ 
dockland, men of the waterfront showed Ys a work all right, but I can’t getting over 50, and some of the cham- of | 
_— or ssem ay fine — of their Ee phelp but recolleck that when pion farmers have reported yields of 80 only 
and cultivation from the seeds received Laksn’ . ar or more bushels to the acre : 
, side 
from Minneapolis. There were onions M22 2g Pei ad — _ ch bill “Much hard work and technical skill affa 
and potatoes, dwarf and runner beans, 7, olan ina stock wit 7 have played their part in these mighty 
marrows and cabbages, beetroots and let- WN = runnin’ timber hawés all he yields, among the richest of all time. In abo 
tuces, carrots and turnips, celery, par- ‘ot sat a the blend was Pies * plain razor backs that could this our year of greatest need, the land pla 
snips, radishes, and last but not least, drink out of a jug every bit as good as their daddies did.” has given us bread in greater abundance he 
melons, the pride of the growers. than we have ever known before. The the 
Londoners, always fond of gardening, prayer, “Give us this day or daily bread,” live 
and the growing of flowers in particular, From the Northwestern Miller of Food Administration Days in World War I has had, in these times, a very direct an¢ 
urged by the government to “dig for vic- meaning for us all.” nex 
tory,” have now, in increased numbers, that plays, modeled after one made in knew it, the Carr Circus Corp. was Lord Woolton, minister of food, is ele 
turned their attention to vegetable and 1892 and now owned by the Ringling formed. asking for still greater arable acreage the 
fruit growing with great success, both Bros. and Barnum & Bailey circus, ele- “It’s a hobby you can never finish,” next year, and the minister of agricul- bu 
in their gardens and allotments, every phants with ornate covers made by Mrs. the male member of the partnership ex- ture expects to see both next year and pel 
available piece of ground in and around Carr, clowns and, finally, a steam calliope. plained. “Right now I’m working on the year after appreciable increases in $0 
the city and its suburbs being utilized ‘he parade moves around the tent on an another animal wagon.” total production. $L 
for the purpose. In fact, the same gar- outside platform that revolves around the thi 
so — a ee er Formerly Manchurian soybeans were © TO 2 a a anent Fy, Be re 
"clin ais a Sis ote ON THE INSIDE largely eaported.m bulk or as bean oll, of food per day. It takes about 61/, lbs oy 
: Near the main entrance are two wag- E : : overall shipping weight to handle that 
which formerly were beautifully laid out : ie a om to Europe, particularly to Germany; but . «tot bu 
— 7 5 ons. One is the “generator,” which has ly J h % amount, Today, the subsistence division 
with flowers, have been parcelled out as ae egg : recently Japan has been practically the ; Las of 
Pais a miniature dynamo in it to provide 1 we . of the United States Army buys, inspects, 

_ allotments to the citizens, many of whom ,._,,. . sole market, both for beans and bean oil ; ; ; 5 
: lighting and the other the ticket wagon. h . ships, stores and issues something around 

—men and women—spend practically all J fae for human consumption and for bean- 2 illi d d es 

; : : “ty ‘And on the inside!” rae sid : 6 million pounds of food every day, th 
their spare time from war work in “dig- area sad ; cake—the residue after expression of the half of which must be refrigerated con- 

ging, planting and hoeing for victory,” Well, inside are bareback riders, tra- il, for use as a cattle feed and fertilizer. ti 1 The deliveri 4 id, st 

and to enjoy the fruits of their labors. P¢%¢ artists and even an exact replica of spendin ctl , a eee th 
Joy : = “ * Clyde Beatty’s lion act. tions from the Arctic to the Antarctic, 

oil as Even the bleachers are collapsible and 4 PICKWICKIAN OCCASION in Asia, Africa, Europe, Australia, South it 

as uncomfortable looking as the real Not from Pickwick Papers but from SERED, WOE sero woeey! - wins Ct 

CARR CIRCUS CORPORATION thing. ‘The audience, too, is up to date, the London Times of Oct. 15, 1942, comes 04 The expenditure for this foo Hi 

A circus complete with big top, ani- for soldiers can be spotted sitting next this item, extraordinary for the large -_ eee aay ee oe aie ¢ 

mals, clowns, circus wagons and all is to pretty girls no bigger than your little number of Pickwickian names it con- ppoonsy wis Shy pour emncunt to ahont 1.) e 
‘ 3 ‘ fi * million dollars. b 

the proud possession of Frederic B. Carr, ‘“nger. tains: 

president of Hallet & Carey, Chamber Every circus must have a sideshow “Mr. Weller, a solicitor, appeared at 

of Commerce grain firm, Minneapolis. and the Carr’s “Greatest Show on Earth” Bromley yesterday on behalf of Mrs. AFTER HARVEST p 

It is all in miniature, built (and still is no exception. Tyra from Tunis, the Dorothy Pearl Bardell, of Palace Road, Gone the sun-stained yellow 0 
being built) by Mr. and Mrs. Carr. snake charmer; Lolo, the fat lady; the Bromley, who had summoned her husband, Stalks of grain; the sallow il 

Set up on a circular table 12 feet in two-headed man and others, are displayed Charles Henry Bardell, lorry driver, of Close-shorn fields lie fallow. t 
diameter, the tent, complete in every de- 0n “huge” canvas banners behind the Broadley Cottages, Marshfield, for deser- inthe ent igabbts techies : 
tail, is surrounded by the “spec,” or the barker. tion. One of the magistrates on the Are a rain-bleached token f 
parade, which marks the opening per- YEARS OF WORK bench was Bernard Darwin. Mrs. Bar- That the loam is mellow: : 
formance of every real circus. - The Carrs have been working on their dell said that since the marriage 10 years That the land has onolion. 

Led by band wagon which has a minia- unusual hobby (there are only about 50 ago her husband had spent most of his 

Trodden straw lies shattered; a 
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OUR NEW CONSTITUTION 


T is unlikely that the name of Roscoe C. Milburn 
will be long remembered or, like that of Dred 
geott, go thundering down the ages of American 
history. It is, indeed, doubtful if many readers of 
this will recognize it. Yet Mr. Milburn, a small 
farmer in Montgomery County, Ohio, deserves some 
sort of place in history above and beyond the tomes 
containing the record of the United States Supreme 
Court. For Mr. Milburn has brought the authority 
of our now completely federalized government not 
only into our farms and gardens but into our fire- 
sides and confirmed its right to direct the smallest 
affairs of our everyday lives. 

What Mr. Milburn did was to plant each year 
about eleven acres of wheat. Then he increased his 
planting to twenty-three acres. He used the wheat 
he produced, both the harvest of the eleven acres and 
the harvest from the twenty-three acres, to feed his 
livestock and chickens, sometimes sold a little locally 
and saved enough each year to supply seed for the 
next. When Mr. Milburn increased his acreage from 
eleven to twenty-three acres he immediately ran into 
the ever-normal granary penalty of fifteen cents per 
bushel. That was not so bad, but a little later the 
penalty was increased to forty-nine cents per bushel, 
so that Mr. Milburn faced payment of a bill of 
$117.11 for producing wheat to feed his chickens and 
this and that. At this he rebelled. 

In time Mr. Milburn’s protest against what he 
regarded as his mistreatment came to be adjudged 
by the United States Supreme Court, and Mr. Mil- 
burn lost his case. He lost it because, in the opinion 
of Justice Jackson, concurred in by the Court, the 
authority of the federal government over commerce 
among the states is not limited by the circumstance 
that “no part of the product is intended for inter- 
state commerce or intermingled with the subjects 
thereof.” 

“But even,” wrote the Justice, “if appellant’s activ- 
ity be local and though it may not be regarded as 
commerce, it may still, whatever its nature, be reached 
by Congress if it exerts a substantial economic effect 
on interstate commerce and this irrespective of wheth- 
er such effect is what might at some earlier time have 
been defined as ‘direct’ or ‘indirect.’” 

Justice Jackson further expressed the view that 
previous decisions of the Court delineated the power 
of the federal government in a negative way by say- 
ing what the states could not do rather than what 
the federal authority could do. This gave rise to the 
view that certain activities, such as production, manu- 
facturing and mining were state matters and outside 
the realm of federal regulation. “The Court,” he 
held, “mistakenly followed that line of reasoning in 
deciding the early child labor cases, the NRA cases 
and the first Guffey coal act cases.” 

Thus we find ourselves with virtually a new Con- 
stitution, with the three lines giving Congress author- 
ity “to regulate commerce with foreign nations, among 
the several states and with the Indian tribes” ex- 
panded so that that clause becomes in effect an 
all-over substitute for the Tenth Amendment incor- 
porated in what is known as the Bill of Rights, re- 
Serving to the states and to the people all powers not 
Specifically surrendered. Casually reviewing our own 
unimportant activities of today we cannot escape the 
conclusion that the least of them conceivably might 
have a sufficient theoretical, although by rio means 
actual, effect upon the flow of interstate commerce 
to bring them within this newly expanded scope of 
federal authority to regulate. 

The last rose of summer that so courageously de- 
fended itself against the frost in our garden was 
ho more immune than was Mr. Milburn’s bushel of 
wheat, because, according as it won or lost the fight, 
we might not or might have replaced it at the florist’s, 
who ships in his roses from another state. The figure 
is by no means so absurd as at first appears. 
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BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


* * * * * * 


Fear no danger! Shun no labor! 
Lift up rifle, pike, and saber! 
Shoulder pressing close to shoulder, 
Let the odds make each heart bolder! 


—From “Dixie.” 
* * * * * 


SO WHAT? 


A MILLER friend of ours the other day listened 
to one of the OPA boys explaining that millers 
should secure an official OPA interpretation before 
continuing to add carrying charges on past due 
sales contracts. So, the minute he got home he wrote 
to the head administrator at his regional office asking 
what about it. At the end of several days he re- 
ceived from the acting regional price attorney an offi- 
cial interpretation which, omitting the formal repeti- 
tion of the inquiry, is here quoted in full text: 


“The General Maximum Price Regulation which 
covers the sale of flour provides that a seller can- 
not charge more than the highest price which he 
charged for the commodity during March, 1942. 
If during this month you sold flour pursuant to 
a contract which provided for the assessment of 
carrying charges in the event that the purchaser 
became delinquent in the payment of the contract 
price, you may continue such charges. In either 
event it will be necessary for you to comply with 
the provisions of the Federal Reserve Regulations 
in regard to credit accounts. May we suggest that 
you take this matter up with the nearest Federal 
Reserve Bank in order that you may be in com- 
pliance with both the Office of Price Administra- 
tion regulations and Federal Reserve Regulations.” 


Our friend tells us that he is not actually sorry 
he asked for this official interpretation. He was told 
that it was his patriotic duty to do so and, having 
done it, his conscience is clear. Yet he does make 
bold, he says, to wish that the reply to his request 
were a trifle less puzzling. 

As things stood before he was getting along pretty 
well. He was, so far as he could, rigidly respecting 
his own flour price ceilings as established by his sales 
and quotations in the September-October base period. 
This occasioned him no particular difficulty, particu- 
larly because his competitors’ prices got in his way 
very much oftener than the official ceiling. 

He also was going right along with the standard 
carrying charge contract, because he had seen no offi- 
cial order applying to that. He had not, it is true, 
had any outstanding occasion to apply the carrying 
charge, but, had such occasion arisen, he doubtless 
would have done so with no fears of pains and pen- 
alties to be visited by Mr. Henderson. 

But, when he yields to advice of the price con- 
stabulary and writes in to get the real McCoy in 
knowledge, what does he get? Chaos. Two quite 
simple questions asked and two hopelessly wrong 
answers—an IQ rating for the acting regional price 
attorney of precisely zero. What is the base price 
for flour?—March, 1942. What about the carrying 
charge? Ask the Federal Reserve Bank, which has 
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charge of delinquent payments and credit accounts. 

There is one of these Federal Reserve branch 
banks near our friend’s town, and he says he plans 
to drop in some day soon and ask the head man 
what about the rules of millers’ carrying charges. 
But, meanwhile, he is not much worried on account 
that he believes he knows more about the govern- 
ment price rules than the acting regional price attor- 
ney does. Yet he does think it is funny as hell the 
bird racking himself up such a perfect zero score on 
the very first try-out. 
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DESIRE FOR POWER REBUKED .. 


probably is fair to assume that rejection by the 
House of Representatives Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the bill’ giving the President unrestricted 
authority to suspend tariff, immigration and espion- 
age laws for the duration was with reluctant consent 
of the Administration itself. It probably is equally 
safe to assume that the consent was the direct result 
of the recent election. 

This remarkable bit of contemplated legislation 
attracted much less public attention than its impor- 
tance warranted. It proposed granting to the execu- 
tive virtually unrestricted power to suspend all im- 
port duties, to abrogate such laws as the oriental 
exclusion act, to, in a word, assume full authority over 
all commerce in goods and transit of people, property 
and information across our borders. In particular, 
it would have made it possible for the President, by 
the stroke of a pen, to give free entry to Canadian 
wheat, feed and dairy products or of Argentine 
meats without regard to the effect of such action 
upon like commodities domestically produced. The 
result would have been the equivalent of starting off 
with a slate clear of all laws on these subjects and 
permitting the President thereafter to write his own 
ticket. 

It doubtless is true that there are many provisions 
in peacetime laws that may interfere with instant 
action under war conditions. Yet the minor incidents 
cited by Attorney General Biddle involving nothing 
more important than customs inspections of ferry 
pilots and possible application of immigration law 
fees to prisoners of war are far from convincing. A 
trifle of official tolerance and easing of bureaucratic 
red tape requirements unquestionably would fill every 
need without giving to the President, or anyone else, 
over-all authority to override the considered and long 
established will of Congress written into the law of 
the land. 

Surely the progressive interpretations by the courts 
supporting the supremacy of federal authority over 
the rights for a century specifically reserved to the 
states and to the people is a sufficient object lesson 
in the dangers inherent in the granting by Congress 
of unrestricted authority to the executive branch of 
government. Today the President already has and 
daily exercises authority completely nullifying both 
state authority and the individual freedom of all citi- 
zens. The mere request to extend these powers as 
provided in the proposed bill can be construed only 
as Official effrontery. 

It may be that we are needlessly borrowing trou- 
ble, but we constantly see in the war emergency 
measures repetition of the course of the flood of de- 
pression-healing emergency measures of early new deal 
days. Memory recalls but two of those emergency 
measures being repealed, both over administration 
protests—the CCC and NYA experiments, both of 
doubtful merit from the beginning and both wholly 
indefensible in time of war. All of the others are in 
full force and effect despite epochally changed con- 
ditions and all equally sure to be revived and broad- 
ened with return of peace, assuming the present ad- 
ministration continuing in power. Only the other day 
the President stated with great emphasis that his 
social and economic reforms were only in abeyance 
because of war. 
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Plenty of Good 
Food for Canada’s 
Animal Population 


Toronto, Ont.—The Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics issues a quarterly review 
of the coarse grain situation in Canada 
of which the latest issue came out on 
Nov. 10. This publication gives an in- 
teresting account of the feed situation 
as it exists today in comparison with a 
year ago. 

The bulletin remarks that rationing 
and restriction of some foods may be 
the lot of the people of Canada, but not 
so the animal population which this year 
finds itself swamped with good things to 
eat. However, the supplies of wheat, 
oats, barley, etc., crowding the feed boxes 
will go into the production of more food 
for human beings, since cattle, hogs and 
poultry are the machinery of converting 
feed and forage into human food. 

A year ago there was a serious short- 
age of feed for animals in many parts 
of Canada and it became necessary for 
the Dominion government to provide 
freight assistance in the movement of 
feed from one part of the country to 
another. In this connection wheat from 
western Canada played an important role 
in the five eastern provinces and in 
British Columbia. 

The story in 1942 is different. It is 
one of record yields in major crops, 
abundant supplies of root and fodder 
crops and greater quantities of high 
protein feeds in the form of linseed and 
soybean oil cake and meal. The latter 
will result from larger crops of flaxseed 
and soybean, produced primarily for 
their oil content. 
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OLD-TIME RELATIONSHIP 
IN WHEAT PRICE RETURNS 


Toronto, On'r.—Since new crop wheat 
of both eastern and western Canadian 
growth is freely offering in the markets 
of Canada it is interesting to note that 
the old-time price relationship is coming 
back. Quotations for No. 1 northern 
at bay ports are now on a basis of 9714¢ 
bu, while Ontario soft winter wheat is 
worth 91@93c bu on track at country 
points. The difference of 4@6c in favor 
of the hard spring wheat is reasonable 
in comparison with the 20c premium on 
the Ontario grain of not so long ago. 
Under normal conditions Ontario wheat 
sells at 10c bu under No. 1 northern. 

One extraordinary development of re- 
cent months which operated to depress 
Ontario wheat was an invasion of winters 
from Alberta, the only other part of 
Canada where winter wheat is grown. 
It seems remarkable that this should hap- 
pen. Ontario has been growing soft 
winter wheat for over 100 years and 
always harvests three or four times as 
much as her mills can consume. On 
the other hand, Alberta grows very little 
of the winter variety and the grain itself 
is not as satisfactory for pastry and bis- 





cuits as the Ontario kind. Moreover, it 
has to be hauled more than 2,000 miles 
to reach Ontario mills. 

These facts make the use of Alberta 
winters down here appear impossible. 
That it was done may be attributed to 
artificial interference with the normal 
operation of supply and demand for rea- 
sons arising out of war. The controll- 
ing factor in this case was the needs of 


. the feedingstuffs industries. Flour mill- 


ing had nothing to do with the sub- 
sidized importation of Alberta wheat in- 
to Ontario, but some millers were quick 
to seize the opportunity of buying such 
wheat when it became available and 
converting it to milling uses. Thus ended 
the period when an inferior soft wheat 
which has no bread making qualities of 
its own could command a premium of 
20c or more per bushel over No. 1 north- 
ern, the king of all bread wheats, right 
in the Canadian home market.—A.H.B. 
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MILLFEED CONSUMPTION IN 
CANADA SHARPLY INCREASED 
Toronto, Ont.—The Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics has compiled a table show- 
ing production of bran, shorts and mill- 
feeds by Canadian mills and apparent 
domestic consumption after allowing for 
exports and imports for the past seven 
years. The table follows: 





‘Tons 

Apparent 

Production consumption 

i | Seeererr rr 544,296 373,676 
1936-37.... 525,006 335,200 
1937-38.. 444,586 402,151 
1938-39.. 555,515 383,395 
1939-40.. 656,205 380,712 
1940-41 681,083 382,491 
1941-42 675,550 584,993 





It will be noted that output in 1941-42 
was slightly less than in the previous 
year but domestic consumption made 
a big increase. 

The present outlook for domestic con- 
sumption of millfeed in Canada in the 
current year is that it will also be large 
notwithstanding good crops of all the 
feeding grains. Canadian mills are sell- 
ing their output as quickly as it is pro- 
duced and in fact in many cases are be- 
hind with orders. Millfeed is recognized 
as being exceptionally good value at the 
fixed and subsidized levels. 

It is expected that the production of 
livestock in Canada during this crop 
year will increase to such an extent 
that the surplus of wheat and feed grains 
will be lessened by new feeding opera- 
tions. Some parts of the west will not 
be able to share in this increase but 
others will do so on a greatly enlarged 
scale. 
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BIG WHEAT CROP IN ONTARIO 

Toronto, Ont.—According to estimates 
by the Ontario Department of Agricul- 
ture farmers in this ‘province harvested 
191,864,700 bus of grain this year com- 
pared with 147,278,000 in the preceding 
year and the 10-year average of 156,- 
926,000. This record harvest was accom- 
plished notwithstanding losses from wet 
weather and critical help problems. Ad- 
verse weather and labor shortage have 


interfered with fall plowing and on a 
great many farms very little has been 
done. Extremely wet and broken weath- 
er has made this fall one of the most 
difficult on record in which to get farm 
work completed. 
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SEED EXCHANGE PERMITTED 

Winnirec, Man. — The Canadian 
Wheat Board will allow elevator com- 
panies in western Canada to exchange 
board wheat of any variety of red springs 
grading No. 1 hard and Nos. 1 and 2 
northern for other wheat to enable bona 
fide producers to secure their seed re- 
quirements. All exchanges must be on a 
bushel-for-bushel basis, with cash settle- 
ment made for the differences in grades, 
basis fixed board street prices. 
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FARMERS MAY BORROW 
WHEAT FOR OWN GRISTS 


Winnirec, Man.—Some farmers in 
western Canada have been unable to 
thresh their wheat on account of weather 
conditions and as a result are unable te 
take advantage of the gristing regula- 
tions announced ‘earlier in the season 
by the Canadian Wheat Board. 

Under these circumstances, the board 
waives the requirement that the 40 bus 
of wheat gristed must be grown on the 
lands described in the permit book. The 
waiving of this requirement will permit 
actual producers, in possession of a de- 
livery permit, and who have not been 
able to thresh their own wheat, to bor- 
row or secure their requirements of 
wheat for gristing from a neighbor. 
The delivery for gristing purposes must, 
in every other particular, conform to the 
regulations. 

The board has also announced to the 
trade certain country mills are experi- 
encing difficulty in carrying on their nor- 
mal gristing business because the wheat 
being delivered to them from this sea- 
son’s crop is of nonmillable quality. In 
these cases the board is prepared to 
consider applications from the mill for 
the exchange of their nonmillable wheat 
for stocks of board wheat which may 
be available in local country elevators, 
on a bushel-for-bushel basis. Settlement 
will be made for the differences in grades, 
basis fixed board street spreads. Ex- 
changes cannot be permitted which will 
result in the elevator receiving a larger 
quantity of wheat than is delivered to 
the miller. 








NUTRITION PROGRAM 
LAUNCHED IN CANADA 
WINNIPEG, Man.—Organization of a 

representative group to support a 
nutrition program through publicity 
and education in Manitoba is now 
underway. A Dominion-wide nutri- 
tion program is being launched under 
the direction of Dr. L. B. Pett, of the -. 
Nutrition Services, Ottawa. 





Crop Testing Plan 


Further Improves 
Canada’s Wheat 


Winyyirec, Man.—The Crop Testing 
Plan has just finished the analysis 
its summer work in western Canada ip 
which 12,000 samples, each representing 
a farmer’s field of wheat, were teste 
for trueness to variety. A very consid. 
erable improvement is shown. 

In 1931, the first year of the Crop 
Testing Plan, no less than 34% of all 
wheat crops tested consisted of bad 
“mixtures” of old-fashioned discarded 
varieties which yielded poorly, and wer 
of low milling and baking value. By 
1936 these crops consisting of “mixtures” 
had dropped to 22.6% and this last year 
they have fallen to 11.8%. 

H. G. L. Strange, director of the Crop 
Testing Plan, says the 11.8% of the crops 
consisting of “mixtures” still remaining 
can and should be eliminated altogether. 
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POOL OFFICIAL SUGGESTS 
PRAIRIE WHEAT HOLIDAY 


Winnireo, Man.—Addressing the thir- 
ty-fourth annual convention of the Al- 
berta Association of Municipal Dis- 
tricts at Calgary last week, Leonard 
D. Nesbitt, director of publicity for the 
Alberta Wheat Pool, asked, “Is it not 
time for a wheat holiday in the prairies’ 
The money that is being paid for w- 
wanted wheat and to grain elevator con- 
panies for carrying charges could kk 
paid as bonuses to farmers to grass ot 
summer fallow their lands, or grow 
other crops.” 

Food was a valuable wartime asst, 
Mr. Nesbitt said, but the wheat sur 
pluses of the “big four” exporting cour 
tries were ‘far and beyond the require 
ments of the United Nations, even if 
the war should last another three years, 
and beyond the reasonable expectation 
of export demands that may arise in the 
years succeeding the end of the war.” 
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BIG DROP IN SEEDING OF 
FALL WHEAT IN CANADA 


Toronto, Ont.—The Dominion Bureal 
of Statistics estimates seeding of fal 
wheat in Canada at 576,000 acres com 
pared with 789,000 last year, a decreas 
of 218,000 or 27%. Condition at the end 
of October is reported at 94% as colr 
pared with 108% on the corresponding 
date last year. All the fall wheat pro 
duced in Canada is grown in Ontario. 
The acreage of fall rye is given at 624 
000 as compared with 1,052,000, a de 
crease of 428,000 or 41%. Of the land 
intended for next year’s crop 33% * 
estimated to have been plowed at Oct 
81 as compared with 45% last year. 
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BRITAIN’S BREAD TO CONTAIN 
BARLEY AND OAT FLOUR 


Lonpox, Enc.—Some weeks ago official 
spokesmen indicated that the days were 
numbered for the full wheaten loaf in 
Great Britain by the statement that rye 
was to be added in the near future. 
This statement was somewhat premature, 
for on investigation it was found that 
there was not nearly enough rye in the 
country at present to make such an ad- 
mixture general, and that it would be at 
least another season before this plan 
could go into effect. In the meantime 
farmers were instructed to increase their 
sowings of rye. 

However, the authorities evidently con- 
sider it necessary to use some admixtures 
for the nation’s bread and the latest pro- 
nouncement is that flour from barley and 
oats is to be added to the national loaf. 
The reason given is that it will effect still 
further economy in shipping space, as 
sufficient home-grown barley and oats, 
owing to the abundant crops this year, 
are available for the purpose. Formerly 
a large amount of barley was required 
for whisky distilling, but this year, im- 
mediately after harvest, distillers were 
informed that no grain would be avail- 
able for their use other than the limited 
quantities required to complete their 
1942 quotas. 

The proposed changes in the make-up 
of the national loaf were made public 
by Lord Woolton at a press conference. 
He said a number of experiments had 
been made with the new admixtures and 
he, himself, could notice no difference 
in the taste of the bread. It remains to 
be seen whether the public will be of 
the same opinion. 

A questioner asked why, in view of the 
quantity of potatoes in the country, it 
had been decided to use barley and oats 
instead of potatoes in bread. Lord 
Woolton replied that the amount of bar- 
ley and oat flour to be added to the loaf 
would be quite small and that later on 
potato flour will be added also, but he 
was not prepared to have potato flour 
used for this purpose until he was satis- 
fied that it was of the right quality, and 
available in sufficient quantity, to pre- 
vent its having any detrimental effect 
on the loaf. He thought the addition 
of potato flour would be an advantage. 

The proportion of barley-and oat flour 
to be added to the national loaf is bound 
to be small, as stated by Lord Woolton, 
for no one in the trade knows how it 
is going to be produced in volume. It 
is believed the amount used will not 
be more than 5%. Oat flour is made by 
& number of oatmeal mills, nearly all of 
which are in Scotland and barley flour is 
purely a specialty, not having been quoted 
on the London market, or, as far as is 
known, anywhere else in pre-war days. 
However, it is obvious that someone is 
going to make it in view of the decision 
of the Ministry of Food. 

The fact that the government is en- 


couraging the cultivation of millable rye 
by the payment of a subsidy of £3 
($15) per acre and the payment of a 
guaranteed maximum price of 63s per 
qr of 504 lbs, or $1.92 bu, plainly indi- 
cates its intention of incorporating it 
in the loaf when it is available in suffi- 
cient quantities. 

It is reported that there has been 
a large demand for seed rye for plant- 
ing this fall as a result of the govern- 
ment’s offer. Rye, which is usually sown 
during August and September, ripens 
earlier than wheat, and, if available in 
sufficient quantities, would be ready for 
use in bread next July. Rye that is in- 
tended for use as fodder is excluded from 
the subsidy scheme. 

During World War I the government 


<> 


encouraged the growing of rye and in 
1918 the area under rye was 106,000 
acres, but by 1939 the production had 
fallen to 16,000 acres. During the pres- 
ent war years it has increased to 54,000 
acres and the signs are for a very much 
larger increase this year, especially as 
it is a good crop to plant on newly 
plowed up grass lands, coupled with the 
subsidy and price inducement. 

From Lord Woolton’s reply to a ques- 
tioner at his press conference, it appears 
the addition of calcium to the national 
loaf is by no means general as yet. The 
query was whether calcium (prepared 
chalk) was being added to all flour, to 
which Lord Woolton replied: “No, it is 
not. It is a slow process before it gets 
all over the country.” Meanwhile, the 
agitation against its addition continues 
unabated but the government’s medical 
council will not budge from its conten- 
tion that it will improve the health of 
the nation. 





—— 


The Borough Polytechnic Has a Jubilee 
By L. F. Broekman 


London Office of THE NorTHWESTERN MILLER 


Lonpvon, Enc.—On Sept. 30 the Bor- 
ough Polytechnic, London, home of the 
National Bakery School, completed its 
fiftieth year. The event was celebrated 
in a simple manner, owing to war condi- 
tions, on Sept. 19, by a tea party fol- 
lowed by a dance and cabaret, on the 
premises of the Polytechnic, and was 
marked by the attendance of the first, 
second and present principals, past and 
present governors, associates and mem- 
bers, old and present masters and stu- 
dents. 

D. Clifford Highton, M. A., chairman 
of the present governors of the institute, 
presided, and among the speakers were 
C. T. Millis, the first principal who held 
office for 30 years from 1892 to 1922; 
J. W. Bispham, the second principal, 
who held office for nine years, 1922-33, 
and Douglas H. Ingall, the present prin- 
cipal, who succeeded Mr. Bispham in 
1933. Mr. Millis was one of the founders 
of the National Bakery School, which is 
believed to have been the first school 
of its kind in the world. 

The Borough Polytechnic was opened 
on Sept. 30, 1892, by the Right Honor- 
able, the Earl of Rosebery, first chairman 
of the London County Council. It was 
one of three institutes established by 
the South London Polytechnic Council, 
and began its work in premises formerly 
occupied by a training college. The ob- 
ject of the institute, as set forth in the 
original scheme, was the promotion of 
industrial skill, general knowledge, health 
and well being of young men and women 
belonging to the poorer classes. This 
included instruction in the general rules 
and principles of the arts and sciences 
with their practical application to handi- 
craft, trade or business, languages, litera- 
ture, art, music, gymnastics, swimming, 
etc., and the provision of a library, mu- 
seum and reading room. 


The Polytechnic was an immediate 
success and 2,375 students and members 
were enrolled in the first session. At 
the beginning the general and commer- 
cial classes and music attracted most en- 
tries, but the program of trade classes 
had been wisely chosen and was added 
to from time to time as demands arose, so 
that several of the early classes led to the 
formation of special departments and 
separate schools later. An experimental 
class in baking opened in 1894 and at- 
tracted the attention of the National 
Association of Master Bakers, Confec- 
tioners and Caterers, who co-operated 
in the foundation of the present full time 
school and made an annual grant to the 
Polytechnic for its upkeep. In the same 
year a Domestic Economy School for 
girls was opened. This, after running 
successfully for a number of years, was 
followed by the first trade school class 
for girls in 1904. 

Many other classes have been started 


MORE WHEAT SHIPPED 
TO GREECE 

MontTREAL, Que.—Two freighters 
sailed recently from Montreal headed 
for Piraeus, Greece, with cargoes of 
Canadian wheat, powdered milk and 
large quantities of medicine for the 
oppressed people of Greece. They 
have been guaranteed safe conduct 
by all warring governments. The 
wheat was the gift of the Canadian 
government through an international 
arrangement while the powdered milk, 
totalling 36 tons, and medicines were 
supplied by the Greek War. Relief 
Fund of Canada. It was the third 
such shipment from this port. 





and developed in the Polytechnic in the 
way of pioneer educational work, such 
as heating and ventilating engineering, 
plastics, nitro-cellulose finishes and den- 
tal mechanics. 

For many years John Kirkland was 
head of the National Bakery School and 
at the time was a regular contributor of 
articles on bakery subjects to Tue 
NorTHWESTERN Miier. He was succeed- 
ed by Edmund B. Bennion, the present 
head, who is assisted by J. Stewart, both 
of whom are able writers on baking. 
Mr. Bennion has written a standard 
work on bread baking. 

The Polytechnic owes its inception, 
endowment and much of its continued 
maintenance to the trustees of the City 
(of London) Parochial Foundation, the 
London County Council, the National 
Association of Master Bakers, Confec- 
tioners and Caterers, the London Master 
Bakers Protection Society and other 
sources. Also to many who have pro- 
vided scholarships, donations, gifts of 
materials and of machinery, etc. 

It has been the custom of the London 
Flour Trade Association, over many 
years, to provide flour for the National 
Bakery School. Mr. Millis, the first prin- 
cipal of the school, who is 86 years of 
age, is a neighbor of C. F. G. Raikes, 
at Manor Fields, Putney, London, and 
an account of his work for the school 
was given by Mr. Raikes in the August 
number of this journal. 

The popularity of the Borough Poly- 
technic and all the educational advan- 
tages it offers, has by no means abated, 
there having been steady growth in the 
numbers of students and members at- 
tending it from year to year. The nor- 
mal membership is now over 6,000 a year. 








BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


IRELAND URGED TO PLANT 
GREATER WHEAT ACREAGE 


Lonpon, Eno.—The Northern Ireland 
Ministry of Agriculture states that next 
season the area under wheat in Northern 
Ireland must be at least four times as 
large as that harvested this year. Winter 
wheat, it emphasises, is definitely super- 
ior to spring wheat, and the sooner it 
can be sown the better. In peace time 
the greater proportion of the wheat re- 
quirements of Northern Ireland was im- 
ported. Imports have been greatly re- 
duced since the war began, this reduction 
being made good by home-grown sup- 
plies. However, the time has come when 
imports must be still further reduced, if 
not completely suspended, 


——BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


EXPORT BUSINESS LARGER 
MonTreaL, Que.—At the annual meet- 
ing of the Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
on Nov. 19, the Hon. C. A. Dunning, 
president, told shareholders that export 
business had been somewhat larger in 
the past few weeks than was anticipated 
but predictions as to sales overseas for 
the year could not be made at the pres- 

ent time. Directors were re-elected. 
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Stuffed Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR'S SIFTER 








BIGGER AND BETTER BREAK- 
FASTS.—We like the New York Herald 
Tribune’s campaign to get people to eat 
breakfasts of larger dimensions. This 
campaign is based on the appeal that it 
takes more energy to get anything going, 
man or machine, and that the human be- 
ing needs more fuel-food to start his 
day’s work. 

The newspaper, to avoid mere bally- 
hoo and build up a mass of proof in rela- 
tion to the need for a bigger first meal, 
had an outside agency question doctors, 
dietitians and housewives. It was dis- 
covered that for all their better stand- 
ards of living and intelligent opinion, 
Herald Tribune families are being served 
inadequate breakfasts. 

To remedy years-long departure from 
the habit of eating an insubstantial break- 
fast, the newspaper started its campaign 
with both articles and menu suggestions. 
The woman’s page of the Herald Tribune 
was chosen since it has a record of get- 
ting results, it is stated. 

Manufacturers of breakfast foods, and 
other newspapers in the morning field, 
simultaneously saw the possibilities in the 
movement. In addition manufacturers 
started advertising campaigns based on 
material brought to light by Herald 
Tribune research. 


¥ ¥ 


Here are some sample paragraphs from 
the Herald Tribune’s Home Institute 
pages (Esther Foley speaking) : 

“The pattern of breakfast is the pat- 
tern of laughter. No breakfast, no laugh- 
ter. Just yawns at 10 o’clock, and a 
quick cup of coffee at 11. To burst un- 
prepared, unfed, upon a day of work is 
a sad thing, and poor economy. To eat 
enough to tantalize but not-satisfy the 
stomach is a bad thing. To eat what 
will not add up to a good diet is a fool- 
ish thing. It never pays to sidestep the 
starting point. Once that point is well 
and safely hurdled, the day unfolds in 
peaceful ways.” 


¥ ¥ 
“Certain foods naturally belong to 
breakfast. And these foods are the ones 
which will be skipped for the day—if 
breakfast is skipped. Cereals and breads. 
Eggs. Stewed fruit or fruit juice.” 
¥ ¥ 


“In breakfast breads, crispness is im- 
portant. Hotness, lightness and tenderness 
also, but crispness most of all. It can 
impart the illusion of sweetness when the 
sugar is scant. It can impart the illu- 
sion of richness when shortening is high 
in price. Crispness, achieved by brown- 
ing in a quick oven, fills the house with 
the aroma that can bring the family 
double-quick to the breakfast they need. 
Hot breads are still the heritage of hun- 
ger.” 


“Those who go without breakfast go 
without the formality of breakfast. They 
do eat food. Coffee with sugar and 
cream before leaving the house, the same 
again at the drug store near the office. 
A candy bar at ten o’clock. Another cup 
of coffee in the office cafeteria before 
noon, and maybe a doughnut. Stimulat- 
ing, but not one tenth of all this counts 
toward the needs of your body.” 

¥ ¥ 

“It is only in our cities and in the 
suburbs that breakfast has lost its proper 
place in the scheme of eating. Dawn 
train-catchers, working wives, hurry- 
uppers tumble into the business of the 
day pell-mell. Plan a pause in the morn- 
ing’s occupation and make it the break- 
fast hour. We have learned to eat dinner 
at certain hours. We have learned to eat 
lunch at certain hours. And we respect 
these hours mightily. But the breakfast 
hour has been lost. Find it again. It 
has a useful purpose in the busiest life. 
Your health and your strength require 
that the fast of the night be broken.” 

¥ ¥ 

“If, as the years pass, many break- 
fasts have been missed, aches and pains 
will announce a youthful strength lost 
too soon. And for what? To catch a 
train?” 


We always get a glow, though 
it is no novel experience, when we see 
some hitherto tered expr 
of man’s veneration for wheat and the 
intermediate products that make up the 
staff of life. Today’s glow comes from an 
old hymn book published in 1890 by R. 
R. McCabe & Co., Chicago. Its title is 
“The Finest of the Wheat.” .. . In their 
prefatory comment the compilers express 
their hope that the book (a copy of it 
stands on the shelves of THE NortTHWES- 
TERN Miu.uer’s library) “may prove 
worthy of its name.” They speak of hav- 
ing “garnered” for it pieces that have “the 
swing of conquest,” and feel sure that 
this volume is “the real successor of 
‘Winnowed Hymns.’” ... For those of 





you who have difficulty in finding an ec- - 


clesiastical background for the book’s 
title, we suggest Ps. 81-16: “He should 
have fed them also with the finest of the 
wheat: and with honey out of the rock 
should I have satisfied thee.” 


A food administrator with well- 
nigh dictatorial powers is the only answer 
to the mess in the food field, thinks L. V. 
Burton, editor of Food Industries. Says 
he: “Plainly we need a food administrator 
with greater powers [than those of Don- 
ald M. Nelson], one who is not subject 
to the pressure of any political block, one 
who will get results, come hell or high 
water.” 


By Carroll K. Michener 








LAST WORD UNSPOKEN.—It be- 
comes more and more apparent that 
human nutrition is no exact science. 
Nutritionists look down a long road 
of study and experiment. There is al- 
ways a tendency, of course, even among 
scientists, to assume that today’s great 
discovery is the last. It is as if the 
present generation stands awed by its 
own cleverness, which is so great as to 
seem incapable of being eclipsed. 

While we were in the ecstasies of our 
vitamin discoveries and their applica- 
tion to foods through processes of en- 
richment there were a number of scien- 
tists, it seems to us, who were convinced 
they were saying the last word on vita- 
min and mineral enrichment of foods. 
Now there are daily confessions of 
uncertainty and suggestions as to the 
need of further study. 

One such intimation comes currently 
from Dr. Clark W. Heath of Boston, 
who has contributed an article on the 
subject of iron in nutrition to the series 
now being published in the Journal of 
the American Medical Association, ul- 
timately to appear in a handbook of 
nutrition to be put out by the Council 
on Foods and Nutrition. Dr. Heath 
poses the unsolved problem which is 
implied in his statement that “no sat- 
isfactory test has yet been made for 
determining the availability of iron from 
various foods.” Taking up the council’s 
recommended daily allowances for iron 
in the diets of children, men and women, 
Dr. Heath says: 

“These figures are very much greater 
than the actual physiologic needs of the 
body for functioning iron, but only a 
part, usually a very small part, of the 
iron of the food is absorbed. A_ well 
chosen diet, adequate in calories and 
containing meat, eggs, colored vegeta- 
bles and whole grain flour, will satisfy 
or even exceed these requirements. Al- 
though such diets would certainly be 
adequate for all healthy, active men, 
particularly those in the armed forces, 
they would be less likely to satisfy the 
needs of all the civilians, particularly 
women and children. There is therefore 
some justification for the proposals to 
add iron salts to flour for civilian con- 
sumption. This is perhaps especially 
justified because of our lack of knowl- 
edge of the availability of iron from 
various foods. Iron in different organic 
combinations in foods certainly varies 
in the ease with which it may be lib- 
erated by the digestive process for 
absorption. . 

“The problem as regards iron is that 
of the choice of iron preparation, the 
ease and efficiency of mixing, palatabil- 
ity, the availability of the iron and its 
possible detrimental effect on other con- 


stituents of the enriched flour. Obvi-. 


ously, the questions which this subject 
raises cannot all be answered even in 
the near future. It is fairly certain, 


+ result 


however, that iron as a simple iron salt 
added to flour will be more available 
than the iron in close organic combina. 
tion in the original flour. There js 
some indication, on the other hand, that 
iron salts mixed with other substances 
before feeding are less available for 
absorption than when fed alone. There 
has also been demonstrated a relation- 
ship between the utilization of iron and 
the amounts of calcium and phosphorus 
in the diet and other interrelationships 
will undoubtedly be established. 

“At the present time it would appear 
that if whole grain flours were widely 
used, and the advantages of a widely 
chosen and adequate diet were promul- 
gated, nutritional requirements for iron 
and other minerals would be adequately 
supplied. On the other hand, there is 
no definite indication that harm would 
from the addition of small 
amounts of iron salts to flour. 

“There is no more useful field in 
nutritional research at the present time 
than the exploration of the adequacy 
and inadequacy of different foods and 
enriched foods in supplying substances 
necessary to the health of man.” 


Hindu diet dope seems far easier to 
take than some of the stuff we've had 
handed out to us in this country. We 
have just been reading all about it in 
little booklet called “Hindu Dietetics for 
Body Building” by Truth Burbery. Basic 
principle, says Truth, is let Nature take 
its course. “The system,” as she inter- 
prets the Hindu eating philosophy, “will 
dictate what it is in need of; there will 
be a longing for a certain taste or an in- 
sistent craving for some special food or 
other. The system needs bitter, sharp, 
astringent, salt, sour and sweet food in 
order to supply the body with all es- 
sential material. Blood, flesh, lymph, 
bone, marrow and vital fluid need to be 
fed in turn. If any one of these is under- 
fed, starved, neglected or overfed, the 
body loses its equilibrium of perfect 
health.” ... A little further on Truth 
tells us that wheat “is body building, acts 
as a laxative, and has a soothing influence 
on the system.” ... Some oriental diet 
pearls from the Burberry necklace: “What 
is good for the eyes is good for the liver.” 
“Deep sea fish have a greater food value 
than fresh water fish; they work harder 
and resist pressure more fiercely than 
shallow water fish.” “Birds that eat fish 
have a drying effect on the human body.” 
“A strengthening drink for nervous 
parturient women: 2 tablespoonsful of ra¥ 
brown barley (common hog feed) in 4 
tumblerful of cold water.” “For tactile 
nerves and sex glands: dates, raisins, milk, 
butter, nuts, beans, parsnips, carrots.” 
. . « Well, it’s as sensible as a lot of other 
diet stuff we've seen. 
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THEY COME UP SMILING/ 








FLOURS HAVE THE TOLERANCE TO PRODUCE 
GOOD BREAD UNDER A WIDE RANGE OF 


CONDITIONS 
THERE’S A RUSSELL-MILLER FLOUR FOR EVERY 
BAKING PURPOSE 


OCCIDENT - SWEET LOAF 
PRODUCER +» KYROL 
SUNBURST - POWERFUL 


and more than 50 other Bakery Flours 
RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 
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“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








The Rodney Milling Co. 


5,000 Bbls Capacity 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: ° 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 


BOSTON OFFICE: 
Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation, 
1209 Statler Bldg. 








ALL TYPES 
OF FLOURS 


To Meet Modern Baking 
Needs 


* 
FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 


Lockport, N. Y. 








Better flour for Baker, 
Jobber and Grocer.... 


‘HAVASAK’ 


SECURITY FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Operating SECURITY and MID- WEST Mills 
W. A. CHAIN, Mer. ABILENE, KANSAS 





Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 
Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 








We are always ready to fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 


Operating Kansas City 
Southern Elevator Kansas City, Mo. 














SUNNY 
KANSAS 








The Baker 
who already 
bakes it 


will tell you 
w 


The Wichita Flour Mills Co. 


2,500 Barrels Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
WICHITA ° ° 




















FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 


FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 
WHEAT RYE 
FLOUR mitts At FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N. Y. 











The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 



































: “6, AT 
a Di Lighter Cost 





Serving the Metropolitan Buyers 
for Over 40 Years With the 


HIGHEST QUALITY FLOURS PRODUCED 
NEW JERSEY FLOUR MILLSCO. 
CLIFTON, N. J. 


Renown for Our Prompt and Efficient Service 
Only 11 Miles from New York City 








| NATIONAL MILLING CO. 


Empress 
High Gluten Patent 


Minneapolis, Minn. 











Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 


the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 












Pa, 


~WALL=ROGALSKY, MILLING CO,” 


a: : iy lg 
< * MEPHERSON, KANSAS © - ae ae Sha 
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= “Made Good" Since 1855 
COMMERCIAL MILLING CO. 


a : 
Detroit, Mich. 











Two of the Nation’s Finest Flours 
“AMERICAN EAGLE” 


“THE ADMIRAL” 
The H.D, LEE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Salina, Kansas 








STANDARD MILLING COMPANY 


°CERESOTA °ARISTOS ®HECKERS 
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CHICAGO ATTRACTION 


A large number of millers were in 
Chicago last week. Some came to at- 
tend conferences with Atherton Bean, of 
the OPA, who was in that city most of 
the week. Among the visiting millers 
were: S. T. Chase, Lexington (Ky.) Roll- 
er Mills, Inc; H. F. Coppes, Nappanee 
(Ind.) Milling Co; C. T. Alexander, 
Yukon (Okla.) Mill & Grain Co; L. B. 
Denison, North Dakota Mill & Elevator 
Association, Grand Forks; L. F. Miller, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis; 
H. W. Taylor and M. Milburn, Centen- 
nial Flouring Mills Co., Seattle; C. F. 
Vanderburgh, Inland Mills, Inc., Des 
Moines; Fred Borries, Ballard & Bal- 
lard Co., Inc., Louisville; C. B. Fretwell, 
Spartan Grain & Mill Co., Spantanburg, 
S. C; Henry E. Kuehn and A. Graif, 
King Midas Flour Mills, Minneapolis; 
E. F. Gronert, Tri-State Milling Co., 
Rapid City, S. D. 


IN THE EAST 


Dwight K. Yerxa, vice president and 
general sales manager, Commander Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, and F. S, Birken- 
meyer, vice president Buffalo (N. Y.) 
Flour Mills, called on the New York 
trade during the week. 

H. M. Meech, president, Crescent Mill- 
ing Co, Red Wing, Minn., made his 
headquarters with M. S. Brownold Co., 
which represents the mill in the New 
York metropolitan area. 


‘FROM CANADA 


W. Smallacombe, traffic manager for 
the Maple Leaf Milling Co., Toronto, was 
a guest on the New York Produce Ex- 
change of Harry K. Moore, local man- 
ager for the mill. 


AT NEW YORK OFFICES 

Several visitors were registered at the 
New York offices of the International 
Milling Co. They included Leslie R. 
Olsen, head of products control at Min- 
neapolis, east on a routine business trip, 
Gordon H. Clark, traffic manager of the 
Buffalo mill, and E. W. Mansbach, of 
Hartford, salesman in the Connecticut 
territory. 


AWAY OVER HOLIDAY 


E. P. Mitchell, president of Flour 
Mills of America, Inc., left last week end 
for St. Louis. He will be gone until 
after Thanksgiving. 


HOLIDAY WITH SON 

John H. Bailey, president, National 
Milling Branch of National Biscuit Co., 
Toledo, left with Mrs. Bailey for New 
York Nov. 20 to spend Thanksgiving with 
their son, Lieut Robert S. Bailey, U.S.A. 
Signal Corps, at Fort Monmouth, N. J. 


FORTNIGHT’S TRIP 
J. B. Ferguson, Standard Milling Co., 


Chicago, has returned from a two weeks’ 
trip through the Middle West. 


HONORED ALUMNUS 


Harry A. Bullis, of Minneapolis, ex- 
ecutive vice president of General Mills, 
Inc., is one of three members of 3-H 
club of Wisconsin Alumni Association, 
who were honored at the association’s 
seventh annual directors’ dinner Nov. 21 
in Madison, after the Minnesota-Wiscon- 


sin game. Members of the club are 
prominent in Wisconsin university activ- 
ities. In addition to Mr. Bullis, who is 
a former president of the alumni, they 
are Harry Stuhldreher, Wisconsin foot- 
ball coach, and Harold Mueller, president 
of Mueller Furnace Co., Milwaukee. 


IN CHICAGO 


Dr. W. H. Strowd, secretary, National 
Soft Wheat Millers Association, and Allen 
R. Cornelius, secretary, Self-Rising Flour 
Institute, Nashville, spent a few days 
visiting the trade in Chicago last week. 


HESSIAN FLY 

Harvey County, Kansas, shows signs 
of heavy infestation of Hessian fly, ac- 
cording to Grant Morris, grain buyer for 
the Newton (Kansas) Mill & Elevator 
Co. Many fields are turning yellow. 
Premature planting and mild weather 
have favored the pest which is unreported 
around Hutchinson or to the west. 


IMPRESSIVE SKYLINE 


Not the skyscrapers of the large cities 
but Hutchinson’s vista of tall concrete 
grain bins make up the favorite skyline 
of Erland Carlsson, Kansas state grain 
inspector, who visited the Hutchinson in- 
spection office and the board of trade. 
The elevator skyline stands out on driv- 
ing in from the east much as New York’s 
does entering the harbor, but Mr. Carls- 
son will take the grain bins every time, 
he declared. The 14 Hutchinson eleva- 
tors can handle 16,000,000 bus. 


CHANGES JOBS 


Ray F. Prahl, president and general 
manager of the Suwannee Food & Bak- 
ing Co. formerly the Winn-Lovett 
Bakery, Jacksonville, Fla., announces that 
Paul Machbaur, formerly with the Ward 
Baking Co., Jacksonville, is now con- 
nected with Suwannee. 


T. A. DOBRY MARRIES 


Announcement has been made of the 
marriage on Oct. 16 of Miss Corinne 
Rackley Haight, Oklahoma City, and T. 
A. Dobry, Yukon, Okla. The groom is 
a stockholder and former president-man- 
ager of the Dobry Flour Mills, Inc., 
Yukon. The newlyweds have returned 
from a wedding trip to Hot Springs, 
Ark., and are at home in Oklahoma City. 


a. 2. 2: = | 


WITH THE ARMED 
SERVICES 


oe 2. 2-- 2 


Word has been received of the safe 
arrival of Lieut. James E. Trow, M.D., 
at a base hospital somewhere in Alaska. 
Lieutenant Trow is a young Minneapolis 
practicing physician, and son of James 
E. Trow, of the Atkinson Milling Co. 


* 


Denzel H. Tompkins, who has been as- 
sociated with his father-in-law, Earl E. 
Dusenbery, flour broker and distributor 
of Des Moines, Iowa, has reported to the 
meteorology branch of the United States 








Air Corps, Boston, Mass. Mr. Tompkins 
will enter the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology for special training prepara- 
tory to active duty. 

- 


Hugh Kinkead, owner of Kinkead’s 
Bakery, Ridgway, Pa., has enlisted in the 
U. S. Navy. He served in the first 
World War and enters the service as a 
petty officer. During his absence, Aus- 
tin Kline will be in charge of the bakery. 





John Mitchell 
quarterback and Navy V-7 


John Mitchell, son of E. P. Mitchell, 
president of Flour Mills of America, Inc., 
Kansas City, is responding to his father’s 
training regarding margins and conver- 
sions by providing a great number of the 
winning margins rolled up by his Rock- 
hurst College (Kansas City) football team. 
Quarterbacking his team to victory in all 
but two games so far this season, John 
scored the winning touchdown on a pass 
against St. Ambrose college, and the week 
before that was responsible also for the 
winning margin. Not one to confine him- 
self to football, John is captain of the 
school’s baseball team and is being eyed 
by major league scouts. He also is rid- 
ing high scholastically and recently was 
nominated for the college’s Who’s Who. 
He has enlisted in the Navy’s V-7 pro- 
gram. 





PITTSBURGH FLOUR CLUB 
MEMBERS HEAR A. P. COLE 
Pirrssurcu, Pa.—At the Nov. 16 meet- 
ing of the Pittsburgh Flour Club A. P. 
Cole, chairman of the group from the 
National Association of Flour Distribu- 
tors, who conferred with OPA officials at 
Washington on Nov. 10, was the speaker. 
He outlined the conference proceedings 
and also read the letter sent to the mem- 
bers by F. T. Herbert, president of the 
National Association of Flour Distribu- 
tors. E. J. Bermel presided over the 
session which was well attended. Copies 
of the questionnaire to be filled out and 
sent to the OPA were distributed. 


———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


MINNEAPOLIS FEED SHIPMENTS 

Shipments of millfeed from Minneapo- 
lis during October totaled 41,250 tons, 
screenings 5,925, linseed meal 23,620. 
Total shipments for the crop year, Aug. 
1 to Oct. 31, 1942, were: millfeed 109,900 
tons, screenings 12,825, linseed meal 68,- 
040. 
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PERCY HASTINGS 


Percy Hastings, 49, chemist for the 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., at its Free. 
water, Oregon, mill, took his own life last 
week. Mr. Hastings had disappeared 
and it was not for several days that his 
body was discovered in one of the un- 
used rooms of the mill. Percy Hastings 
was the son of Reginald Hastings, long- 
time employee of Balfour-Guthrie & Co., 
of Portland. He had been chemist for 
the Preston-Shaffer Milling Co. for 25 
years, serving both at the main mill at 
Waitsburg, and latterly at its Milton 
plant. He had been in the milling busi- 
ness since 1914, except when he was in 
the service in World War I. He had 
been employed by the Crown Mills, Globe 
Grain & Milling Co. and the Northern 
Grain & Warehouse Co. prior to his long 
association with Preston-Shaffer Milling 
Co. 


ROBERT 8. CHRISTIAN 


Robert S. Christian, 66, organizer and 
former president of the Virginia Baking 
Co., Richmond, Va., died Nov. 21 at a 
local hospital after an illness of several 
months. After organizing the Virginia 
Baking Co., of which he was president 
for many years, Mr. Christian left the 
baking business to join his son, Law- 
rence L. Christian, in organizing the 
Christian Chemical Co., a brokerage firm. 


ALBERT E. BERNET 


Albert E. Bernet, 59, died Nov. 21 in 
Oakland, Cal., after an attack of pneu- 
monia. He formerly was president of the 
Bernet, Craft & Kauffmann Milling Co. 
St. Louis, having succeeded his father 
in that office after the latter’s death. 
He retired from the milling business in 
1940 and had recently been employed by 
the Kaiser Ship Building Corp. 


JAMES D. FRASER 


James D. Fraser, 76, one of the oldest 
grain traders of the Minneapolis Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and for many years 
the representative of various Chicago 
wire houses, died Nov. 21. 


H. J. MONTAGUE 

H. J. Montague, who until his retire- 
ment in 1929 was connected with the 
American Bakeries Co. for 17 years, died 
at a private hospital in Atlanta, Nov. 18, 
after a heart attack. 


ARTHOR B. LONG 


Arthur B. Long, 57, freight service 
representative of the Chesapeake and 
Ohio Lines, at Minneapolis, died Nov. 19. 
He is survived by his widow and two 
daughters. 


MRS. VERA FISHER 


Mrs. Vera A. Fisher Condie, 45, presi- 
dent of the Fisher Baking Co., Salt Lake 
City, Utah, died Nov. 17. 


CLIFFORD FRANCE 


Clifford France, one of the founders 
of the France Milling Co., Cobleskill, 
N. Y., died Oct. 31. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





LEE R. WHIDBY MOVES OFFICE 
BrmincHam, Ata—Lee R. Whidby, 
flour broker, has moved his office to 402 
Martin Building, Birmingham, Ala. 
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ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF GRAIN PRICES 


(Continued from page 9.) 
continues as successfully as it has start- 
ed, and the army is able later to enter 
any part of Europe, a large supply of 
wheat will be needed to provide food for 
millions of undernourished persons. 

Wheat is an excellent cereal for feed- 
ing livestock. One hundred pounds of 
wheat will produce a slightly greater 
gain when fed to hogs than will 100 
Ibs of corn. With a meat shortage im- 
minent it is idle to talk about a sur- 
plus of any feed grain. 

The tire situation is admittedly seri- 
ous, and we must rely to a considerable 
extent upon synthetic rubber to supple- 
ment the small amount. of natural rub- 
ber available. One approved method of 
manufacturing synthetic rubber utilizes 
alcohol. Alcohol can be made from 
wheat, or wheat can be substituted for 
corn for feeding livestock, and the corn 
used to produce the alcohol. 

Increased production 6f wheat in 1943 
is not likely, as wheat acreage has been 
reduced. A considerable part of the 
land that will produce wheat in 1943 is 
better adapted to wheat production than 
to the production of any other cereal. 
A rather large area of western Nebras- 
ka, western Kansas, western Oklahoma, 
northern Texas and eastern Colorado 
has produced more pounds of wheat per 
acre during the past 10 years than of 
any other cereal crop. In this time of 
food shortage in a considerable part 
of the world, the best possible use should 
be made of our farm land. 

The only other objection which I have 
heard to permitting the price of wheat 
to rise to parity is the fear that it will 
result in so large an increase in the 
cost of living that many persons will 
suffer as a result. The truth of the 
matter is that the price paid the farmer 
for wheat constitutes a very small part 
of the cost of living. It is in fact only 
about 18% of the cost of bread and 
about 10% of the cost of crackers. 
About 71 Ibs of flour is secured from 
100 lbs of wheat, and about 100 lbs of 
bread can be made from 71 lbs of flour. 
Only about 1 lb of wheat is required 
to make 1 lb of bread; 3 bus of wheat 
will provide a person with nearly ¥% Ib 
of bread a day for one year. An in- 
crease of 30c bu in the price of wheat, 
which is more than the amount under 
discussion, would cost the average con- 
sumer less than $1 a year. This is not 
highly inflationary. It is small com- 
pared with the wage increases of recent 
years. 

It should be remembered that there 
is nothing involved which will force the 
wheat market to rise 830c bu or even to 
rise to parity. All that is proposed is 
that it be permitted to do so if market 
conditions allow. It is possible that it 
will not rise as high as parity. 

It is the opinion of the members of the 
Nebraska Grange that it is better to 
allow the price of wheat to rise to parity 
than to restrain the price by artificial 
ceilings and subsidies. Bread is one of 
our cheapest foods and can reasonably 
stand some price increase. The bread 
buying public is enjoying a large in- 
crease in income, most of which is not 
reached by any federal tax. 

The present program calls for sub- 
Sidies which exceed the possible cost to 
consumers of a rise in the price of 
wheat to parity. The government is now 


paying parity payments amounting to 
$80,000,000 a year. If the price of wheat 
rises to parity, these payments will 
cease. In addition, the subsidy which it 
is now proposed to pay to provide wheat 
for the millers will easily reach and 
probably exceed $40,000,000. These pay- 
ments must come from a treasury al- 
ready overburdened, and fall upon tax- 
payers already crushed by excessive tax- 
ation. 

Because meat, eggs and various other 
foods have increased in price very ma- 
terially during recent years, many per- 
sons believe that farmers are receiving 
very high prices for their products and 
thus securing an unduly large share of 
the national income. In order that there 
may be no misunderstanding on this 
point, I am submitting a group of 
tables which give the facts as worked 
out by members of the staff of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 

U. S. government payments to farmers 
totaled $866,000,000 in 1940 and $586,- 
000,000 in 1941. The net income from 
agriculture received by persons on farms 
is not their total income, as many per- 
sons living on farms receive income from 
other sources, including dividends, in- 
terest, and wages for work off the farm. 
It includes the net income of farm op- 
erators from farming, wages to laborers 
on farms, and net rent to landlords liv- 
ing on farms. 

The per cent of the total population 
living on farms has decreased gradu- 
ally since the first census was taken in 
1790. It decreased from 35.1% in 1910 
to 22.5% in 1941 and undoubtedly will be 
materially smaller in 1943. 

I have read and heard statements 
criticizing the use of the period, August, 
1909-July, 1914, as a base for determin- 
ing parity. Many persons seem to have 
gained the impression that this was a 
period of unusual farm prosperity. 
Farmers were more prosperous during 
these years than during the depression 
years of the early nineties—but so was 
nearly everyone else. The Grange main- 
tains that since the more than one third 
of the population who lived on farms 
during these years received less than 
one eighth of the national income, no 
one is justified in hinting that these 
years are weighted in favor of agricul- 
ture. 

FOOD PRODUCTION 


The volume of farm production is al- 
ways influenced by prices. When the 
price of farm products is higher rela- 
tively than costs of production, farmers 
tend to increase production. They are 
in a position to hire more labor, to pur- 
chase labor saving machinery, and to in- 
crease the size of their flocks and herds. 
Increased production of food and feed 
crops at this time is essential if we are 
to care for the needs of our home people, 
provide abundant supplies for our armed 
forces that are abroad, and aid in fur- 
nishing food for the 46,500,000 people 
who live on the island of Britain, and 
have a surplus left over that can be 
sent to Nazi-dominated countries of Eu- 
rope as soon as their freedom is gained. 
Food is essential to war as well as 
essential to peace. 

About 500,000 young men have left 
American farms during the past two 
years for service in the armed forces. 
About 1,000,000 men have left the land 
to go into nonagricultural industries. 


Thus the farming industry has lost 
about one sixth of its mature male work- 
ers since the National Guard was mobil- 
ized in late 1940. 

The lowering of the draft age from 
20 to 18 will doubtless remove from the 
farm several hundred thousand of young 
men who helped to produce the 1942 
crop. Many of these young men will 
enlist voluntarily if not taken by the 
draft. No one who is familiar with the 
conditions that now exist in agriculture 
and industry believes that the exodus 
from the farm to enter war industries 
has ended. 

The average price of farm products 
is now a little above parity, when the 
cost of labor is not considered. Labor, 
including the wages of the farmer and 
his family, is the most important 
cost in the production of farm products. 
It is obvious that with prices at their 
present levels, farmers are unable to 
compete with industry so long as wages 
per hour are more than 350% of pre- 
World War I, with time and a half paid 
for time worked exceeding 40 hours per 
week. Most Nebraska farmers work 
from 12 to 14 hours per day during 
harvest, and 10 to 11 hours are a mini- 
mum day during the growing season. 
The care of livestock requires from two 
to four hours of work on most farms 





@ AN ARMY-NAVY “E” @ 





Colonel Crosby N. Elliott (left in the 
top panel), officer in charge of the Pro- 
curement Division, Chicago Quartermas- 
ter Depot, U. S. Army, is shown here 1n 
the act of presenting the first Army-Navy 
“E” production pennant awarded in the 
flour milling industry. Receiving it are 
Helen Traylor and George Turnbull, rep- 
resenting the employees of Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co’s Springfield mill. At the 
right is Philip W. Pillsbury, president of 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. In the other 
picture Lieutenant Commander Walter J. 
Eden, U. S. Navy, congratulates Mr. 
Pillsbury as he pins on Army-Navy “E” 
lapel insignia during the presentation 
ceremonies which took place at Spring- 
field on Nov. 17. Helen Travlor and 
George Turnbull have just received their 
pins. Following the ceremonies, Mr. Pills- 
bury presented individual lapel pins to all 
mill workers on the production line dur- 
ing the afternoon, midnight and morning 
shifts. 


on Sunday. Men will undoubtedly con- 
tinue to leave the farm as long as the 
basic work week in industry is only 
40 hours. 

The Nebraska State Grange does not 
ask that the prices of farm products 
be raised above the level which has been 
the goal of agriculture for the past 
20 years. On the other hand we do not 
believe that farmers should be asked to 
accept less than parity. Parity should 
be figured on a fair basis. No impor- 
tant cost should be omitted. 

The Nebraska State Grange believes 
that no person or no group of ‘persons 
should expect farmers to work an 80, 
or 70, or even a 60-hour week, which 
of course does not consider overtime, 
while they compete for labor with indus- 
tries that pay very high wages for a 
40-hour week. Under existing conditions 
the remedy does not lie in farmers re- 
ducing the number of hours that they 
work. It must come from an increase 
in the length of the basic working day 
in industry. We need increased pro- 
duction. A material increase can be 
secured only by increasing the number 
of hours that men and women work. 

We can divide only what we produce. 
When we produce a smaller volume of 
goods for civilian use, we have less to 
divide. If any.large group of workers 
asks for and obtains wages that assures 
them the living standards of 1939 and 
1940, they can maintain these standards 
only because agriculture or some other 
group is compelled to accept a lower 
standard. 
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TWIN CITY ALLIED CLUB 
HEARS FOOD PURITY TALK 

MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—The first dinner 
meeting of the Twin City Allied Club, 
under the leadership of its new officers, 
was held at the University Club, in St. 
Paul, Nov. 20. The speaker was a rep- 
resentative of the Minnesota pure food 
and drug department, who explained the 
workings of the department and what it 
is doing to safeguard public health. The 
club voted to hold its customary Christ- 
mas party for allied tradesmen in Minne- 
apolis, Dec. 18, and appointed a com- 
mittee to arrange details. 

On invitation of Miss Adelaide M. En- 
right, president of Enright’s All-O-The- 
Wheat Flour Co., the January meeting of 
the club will be held at St. Paul’s Wom- 
en’s City Club, of which she is president 
this year. 

Eugene Maas, of the Maas-Keefe Co., 
St. Paul, president of the National As- 
sociation of Bakery Supply Houses, re- 
minded his associates that never before 
has trade faced a graver outlook than 
today. Bakers must conduct their busi- 
ness, he said, as the government wants 
it and not as the baker thinks he wants 
it, and it is the duty of the allied trades- 
men to help re-educate his customers 
along this line. 





———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SIEBEL INTENSIVE BAKING COURSE 

Cuicaco, Inu.—The next Ten Weeks’ 
Intensive Course in Baking and Milling 
Technology at the Siebel Institute, Chi- 
cago, will begin March 8, 1943. Because 
the faculty is almost as large as the 
student groups, which are limited to 18, 
some of the students refer to this train- 
ing as a private tutorship. 
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SEVEN 


Great Bread Makers 
From Selected Spring Wheat 





DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
PRIDE OF DULUTH 
DULUTH RELIABLE 
PURE GOLD 
FARM GOLD 
APEX—Fancy Clear 
RED INDIAN—First Clear 





Try our high protein spring wheat 
Graham and Whole Wheat flours, 
Farina and Pure Wheat Germ. 





Duluth Universal Milling Co. 
DULUTH, MINN. 








““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 

















“OLD SQUIRE” 


Alwaysis good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 








FOR QUALITY, FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 


Hubbard “il!":¢ 








ACME 
BAKERS SHORT PATENT 
FLOUR 
Also “GOLD DRIFT”’ 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS Co. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 








Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 














UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
grinding all types of wheat 
Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina— Whole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 


CHELSEA MILLING CO. , Chelsea, Mich. 
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VOLUNTARY CROSS-HAUL 
CUT ASKED BY EASTMAN 


New York, N. Y.—Citing the demoral- 
izing effect of freight traffic priorities on 
railroad operation in general, Joseph B. 
Eastman, defense transportation direc- 
tor, has again called on shippers volun- 
tarily to curtail cross-hauling and other 
transport practices wasteful during war- 
time. 

No system of priorities and prefer- 
ences in the handling of railroad freight 
has yet been established, he said, “and 
I earnestly hope that none will be neces- 
sary, because of its demoralizing effect.” 

Mr. Eastman made the statement a 
general analysis of war transportation 
prepared for delivery before the Acad- 
emy of Political Science in New York. 

He referred to efforts of ODT and 
the WPB to eliminate cross-hauling wher- 
ever possible, saying some results have 
been obtained “but more are in pros- 
pect.” 

Much traffic of nonessential commodi- 
ties has been eliminated by stoppage of 
their production, he went on, “and that, 
in my judgment, is the proper way to 
bring about such elimination. We doubt 
whether there is now much’ more such 
transportation.” 

Noting the vigorous campaigns to in- 
duce the movement in off-peak months of 
coal and other commodities which can 
be stored, Mr. Eastman said they have 
been successful in cutting down the Oc- 
tober peak materially. 

“The curve of yearly traffics is level- 
ing off,” he said, “with much advantage 
to the railroads.” 

Referring to his urging that shippers 
divert as much as possible of their traffic 
to inland waterways and _ intracoastal 
movement, he said the results have been 
“satisfactory, except in the case of the 
southbound movement on the Mississippi 
River system.” 

This situation is now improving, how- 
ever, he added. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


LIMITATION RULE AFFECTS 
TRANSMISSION EQUIPMENT 


Limitation order L-193, issued by the 
War Production Board recently, restricts 
the materials that can be used in the 
manufacture of conveying machinery and 
power transmission equipment and de- 
fines types of orders that many hereafter 
be filled only by special permission of 
the Director General for Operations. A 
“restricted order” subject to this special 
approval is defined as “any order for 
conveying machinery or mechanical power 
transmission equipment or parts there- 
for, in the amount of $5,000 or more 
(not including amounts applicable to 
foundations or erection labor); and any 
order which is a part of a planned group 
of orders aggregating $5,000 or more in 
amount (not including amounts applic- 
able to foundation or erection labor) for 
items, units or parts of conveying ma- 
chinery or mechanical power transmission 
equipment having related operational 
functions.” 





“Conveying machinery” means any ma- 
chinery or any of its important com- 
ponent parts used for the mechanical 


handling of materials. Several types of. 


conveying machinery are excepted from 
this definition, but units as ordinarily 
used in mills and elevators are covered. 

“Mechanical power transmission equip- 





Red River 
Milling Company 


FERGUS FALLS, MINNESOTA 
Montana and North Dakota Wheat 
used exclusively 
Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 


“CERES” “No. Al” 


Highest Quality @ Highest Quality 
Hard Hard 


a 
Spring Wheat Spring Wheat 
Flour Flour 

DISTRICT SALES OFFICE: 


510 Hodgson Building, MINNEAPOLIS 








“SILK FLOSS” 
“SANTA FE TRAIL” 


Great Flours from the 
Nation’s Greatest 
Wheat State 


The KANSAS MILLING CO. 


4,500 bbis Capacity 


3,000,000 bus Storage WICHITA, KANSAS 








ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 


It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 














VOIGT MILLING CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 














Pfeffer Milling Company 


Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 


Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 


Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls 








PURE RYE FLOUR 


We make a high-grade pure 
winter rye flour 
Ask for sample and quotations. 


FISHER & FALLGATTER 
WAUPAOA, WIS. 








PAG E’S 
FLOURS 
THE THOMAS PAGE MILL CO. 


Topeka, Kansas 











A Real Gem in Flour 


KANSAS DIAMOND 
Made by 


Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. 
Arkansas City, Kansas 
Daily Capacity 2,000 bbis 

















““RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 
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ment” means equipment, or its impor. 
tant component parts, such as open or 
enclosed gearing transmitting more than 
¥, h-p and mechanical drives and their 
important parts if more than ¥%, h-p is 
transmitted. Belting and drives used as 
an integral part of a machine are among 
the exceptions. 

Unrestricted orders—those below $5, 
000—may be handled as previously, but 
under the new ruling manufacturers are 
not permitted to accept orders or per- 
form engineering services in connection 
with orders of more than $5,000 without 
special authorization. 
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MILLING INDUSTRY PLEDGES 
AID IN FOREIGN RELIEF 


Wasuineton, D. C.—When Governor 
Herbert Lehman of New York was ap- 
pointed director of Foreign Relief and 
Rehabilitation, the American flour mill- 
ing industry hastened to express its de- 
sire to assist and co-operate with him in 
every way possible to make flour avail- 
able to the war-torn nations. The fol- 
lowing letter was sent to the governor: 

“We have noted the action of the 
President appointing you to the impor- 
tant position of Director of Foreign Re- 
lief and Rehabilitation. The program 
outlined by the President is a laudable 
one. In behalf of the wheat flour mill- 
ing industry of the United States, we 
pledge you the co-operation of this in- 
dustry in furnishing adequate supplies 
of flour and other important grain and 
cereal products. We also offer you the 
facilities of the Millers National Fed- 
eration and of the Flour Millers Export 
Association, to be of assistance to you 


in the acquisition of needed quantities — 


of these basic grain foods, and to see 
that these quantities are available to 
you in suitable form for shipment wher- 
ever required. The Millers National Fed- 
eration is the national trade association 
of the wheat flour milling industry, and 
the Flour Millers Export Association was 
recently established to co-operate with 
all agencies of government in export 
problems and to furnish information rela- 
tive to flour requirements in foreign 
countries. Both associations maintain 
offices in Washington. This industry 
played an important and effective role 
in connection with relief operations dur- 
ing and after. the last war and is ready 
and anxious to do whatever it can in the 
present crisis. We are available for con- 
ference with you and your associates at 
any time to discuss detailed operations. 
We wish you all success in your present 
undertaking.” 

The letter was signed by W. C. Helm, 
president of the Millers National Federa- 
tion; A. E. Mallon, president of the 
Flour Millers Export Association, and 
Herman Fakler, vice president of the 
Millers National Federation. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





PRETZEL BAKERS MEET 

Reapinc, Pa.—Charles M. Greenholt, 
of Lansdale, Pa., presided at a meeting 
of the National Pretzel Bakers Institute 
at Reading Nov. 18. Some 40 represen- 
tatives of the industry from various parts 
of the state were present. According 
to the members, the pretzel ranks high 
among dehydrated foods. The pretzel 


contains from 94% to 95% food solids 


and hardly any critical materials are 
used in production. In 1,000 lbs of 


pretzels there is only 46 Ibs of moisture. 
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CANNON VALLEY 


js manufacturing one of the out- 
standing flours made in Minnesota. 
A perfect flour, laboratory con- 
trolled. Many of our old customers 
and some of our new connections 
have written us voluntarily that they 
have never had so many favorable 
comments. We can please the most 


exacting. 


CANNON VALLEY MILLING CO. 


Chamber of Commerce 


Minneapolis 
Leading Patents 
VANITY FAIR 
TELEPHONE > Conroica 


MARITIME 








DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator “A’’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 bus 


KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 








DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 


THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 








King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1941 
FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 


























F. & R.’s 
GENUINE 
GLUTEN FLOUR 
r to comply in all respects to standard 
requirements of the U.S. D par of Agri i 
Manufactured by 
The Farwell & Rhines Co. 
Watertown, N.Y., U.S.A. 
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FLOUR BRANDS 




















The following trade-marks have been pub- 
lished in the Official Gazette of the United 
States Patent Office preliminary to registra- 
tion. Manufacturers and distributors who 
feel that they would be damaged by the 
registration of any of these marks are per- 
mitted by law to file, within 30 days after 
official publication of the marks, a formal 
notice of opposition, 

KERN-ALL; Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., 
doing business as Western Milling Co., 
Walla Walla, Wash., and Pendleton, Oregon; 
wheat flour. Use claimed since Dec. 30, 
1941. 

TAILOR MADE; Kansas Milling Co., 
Wichita, Kansas; wheat flour. Use claimed 
since Jan. 9, 1941. 

DYNAMIC; Houston Milling Co., Inc., 
Houston, Texas; wheat flour. Use claimed 
since Sept. 1, 1939. 





Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the western in- 

spection division Nov. 20, 1942, and receipts 
and shipments during the past week, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 
Fort William and 
Port Arthur— 
Semi-public ter- 

mimals ...cees 103,819 419 7,306 10,010 

° 7” 8 


Wheat Durum Oats Barley 








Private terminals 57 
WOtRRs- oc vceces 103,819 419 7,362 10,017 
Vancouver-New 
Westminster .. 17,143 oF 23 25 


Int. public and 
semi-public ele- 





VOCOTS .ccccess 18,597 os 26 88 
Churchill ....... 2,617 ee es os 
Victoria .cccoess 1,011 < 
Prince Rupert .. 1,210 <a 

Totals’ ...cc00. 144,396 419 7,411 10,131 
Year O80 ..cceces 148,848 418 38,879 6,358 

Receipts during week— 

Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 598 174 3,951 1,749 


All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
@rm Giv. «peces 40 ae 7 10 


Weems . cseccsee 638 174 3,958 1,759 
Shipments during week— 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Arthur— 








EKO ccccccces 4,923 20 1,071 672 

BD wasvecvese 278 12 291 286 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

@Pm Glv. ..cece 570 4 4 11 

WORE. 2.0 ccaces 5,772 32 «1,366 969 


TOTAL RECEIPTS 
Aug. 1-Nov. 20, 1942 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 30,292 777 16,462 17,689 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
OFm GIW. coccee 3,301 ‘9 95 168 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS 
. Aug. 1-Nov. 20, 1942 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 54,126 589 10,608 8,978 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
Orm GiV. .ccscs 2,533 


~1 
tw 
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Primary Grain Movement 


Receipts and shipments of grain at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending Nov. 21, as compiled by the Chicago 
Journal of Commerce (in thousands of 
bushels) : 

r— Receipts——, --—Shipments— 
Wheat Corn Oats Wheat Corn Oats 


Chicago ... 31 458 25 233 308 44 
Duluth ... 334 46 -» 298 445 
Indianapolis 11 81 8 25 48 2 
Kan. City. 194 80 20 135 63 4 
Milwaukee. om 23 ee 10 1 2 
Meee, ccess 4794 71 95 140 60 196 
Omaha ... 17 114 16 8 115 12 
Peoria .... 6 181 16 20 56 24 
Sioux City. 8 46 8 es 42 18 
St. Joseph. 33 38 44 27 46 os 
St. Louis.. 47 164 4 48 44 10 
Wichita ... 90 as oe 36 





Totals ..1,245 1,302 236 980 1,228 312 
Last week.1,481 1,011 200 1,091 606 299 
Last year.. 933 1,302 378 623 1,526 216 

Seaboard— 





Galveston . 23 os 
New York. os 2 oe o* 
| Er 62 11 es 12 
Totals .. 85 13 ae 12 
Last week. 27 9 59 14 
Last year.. 13 68 9 ae ee ne 
Receipts Shipments 
Soy- Soy- 
Rye beans Rye beans 
ORICABO .cccccccee 10 85 2 11 
SPP rere & ie 318 
Milwaukee ........ 3 6 6 
Minneapolis ...... 41 S 26 
OMBBRG secccvcccs oe 11 wd on 
POOTER. cocccccccee oe 11 es 11 
St. Joseph ....... ee 3 es ss 
ie. SU. coverece 3 16 2 
TORE oc ccccsces 65 140 354 22 
Last week ....... 30 144 58 35 
Last year ....... 93 507 249 156 





Rye Flour Output 

Following is the rye flour output reported 
to The Northwestern Miller by mills at Chi- 
cago, Minneapolis and outside points in the 
Northwest, in barrels, with comparative fig- 

ures for the previous weeks: 
-———Week ending—__,, 
Nov. 7 Nov. 14 Nov. 21 
Five mills ....... 18,036 14,978 15,676 














“KELLY’S FAMOUS” 
FLOUR 


KANSAS’ FAMOUS | 
FLOUR 


THE WM. KELLY MILLING CO. 


Capacity 2,500 Barrels HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 











LaGrange Flours... . 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same high stand- 
ard, dependable flours that have characterized the prod- 
ucts of La Grange Mills over the half century and more 
of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an accident but the 
result of painstaking care in wheat selection and care- 
ful milling. 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, 
MINNESOTA 











“SUPERFLOUR” 
“BUFFALO” 


Tops in Bakery Flours 


THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 
Quality Millers Since 1879 


Capacity 1,500 Bblis. WICHITA, KANSAS 
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MARKETS 


IN DETAIL 











U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 





THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas City: Although buying by the 
average trade was spotted, volume reached 
75% of capacity last week when a large 
eastern buyer entered the market for 100,000 
bbls or more. Sales the previous week 60% 
of capacity and 29% a year ago. 

Most buyers quite impressed with the 
possibility of higher ceiling levels when 
the government makes a permanent ruling, 
and consequently many are taking on some 
more contracts from time to time to in- 
sure their future costs. 

However, back logs are large enough to 
keep some buyers on the conservative side 
and, moreover, they have so many things 
to consider now that flour seems to be only 
one of countless important items to con- 
sider, 

Clears about unchanged. Flour is selling 
at or near the ceilings for the most part. 
Export business light. Operations continue 
good, 

Quotations, Nov. 21: established brands 
family flour $6.65@6.90, bakers short pat- 
ent $5.75@6, 95% $5.60@5.90, straight grade 
$5.50@5.70, first clear $3.75@4.05, second 
clear $3.60@3.75, low grade $3.50@3.65. 

Of the mills reporting, 1 reported domes- 


tic business active, 7 fair, 9 quiet, 2 siow 
and 9 dull. 
Oklahoma City: Improvement in _ sales 


brought the week’s average to 70% as com- 
pared with 24% last week. Bakers took 


65% of sales. Operation averaged 67% 
compared with 72% the previous week. 
Prices remained steady and closed un- 
changed. Quotations, Nov. 24, basis 98-lb 
cottons, delivered Oklahoma points: hard 
wheat short patent flour $6.40@7.80, soft 


wheat short patent flour $6.40@7.80, stand- 
ard patent $6.10@6.40, bakers extra fancy 
$6.35@6.45, bakers short patent $6.20@6.30, 
bakers standard $6.15@6.25. 


Omaha: Most mills sold less, sales rang- 
ing from 27 to 70% of capacity. Shipping 
directions on all sales were fairly good and 
mills operated seven days and produced 
32,100 bbls flour. Quotations, Nov. 21: fam- 
ily fancy $6.25@6.65, family standard $5.75 
@6.05, bakers short $5.75@6.05, bakers 
standard $5.50@5.90. 

‘Wichita: Sales from 30 to 80%, direc- 
tions from 55 to 100%; quotations steady. 

Hutchinson: Sales on a limited scale, 
being in the main small lots to the family 
trade. Some signs of rekindling interest, 
but big business lacking. Shipping direc- 
tions coming in freely. 

Salina: Demand has been very 
with prices about 10c bbl higher. 
ping directions falling off considerably. 

Texas: No improvement in business; buy- 
ers as indifferent as ever and mills not 
trying to sell, some even trying not to. 
Sales remain not over 15 or 20% of ca- 
pacity at the outside; about all for prompt 
shipment and family predominating. Ex- 
port business to the Caribbean continues 
stymied account lack of vessel room. Prices 
unchanged. Quotations Nov. 20: family 
flour 48's, extra high patent $6.80@7.30, 
high patent $6.30@6.80, standard bakers 98's 
$6@6.30; first clears, sacked, $4.65@4.75, 
delivered Texas common points or Galves- 
ton domestic rate. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis: Bakers seem to be mark- 
ing time, possibly awaiting announcement 
of a permanent ceiling on flour, due to be 
made public on lvec. 3. Meantime, trading 
is very limited, although there are signs 
of renewed interest and promise of freer 
trading before long. 

Of the regular business done by spring 
wheat mills last week, a big percentage 
of it was for family flour. The govern- 
ment, of course, took some other grades, 
which brought sales up to about 59% of 
capacity, compared with 62% a week earlier 
and 30% a year ago. 

According to reports, 
to have about all 
conveniently handle. 
shortage 
of labor, 


quiet, 
Ship- 


bread bakers seem 
the business they can 
They are feeling the 
in shortenings, and the scarcity 
and some are said to be aban- 





A SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS IN LEADING MARKETS. 








doning the sweet goods end of their busi- 
ness entirely 

Northwestern mills have had a good run 
to date. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that directions should begin to slow up. 
Any decided decrease in operations, how- 
ever, would necessarily have a strengthen- 
ing effect upon millfeed, the heavy con- 
suming season for which is just about at 
hand. It would also affect the production 
of clears, fur which there is an insistent 
demand. 

Quotations, Nov. 24: established brands 
family patents $6.60@6.70 bbl, spring first 
patent $6.25@6.35, standard patent $6.05@ 
6.15, fancy clear $5.85@6.10, first clear $5.50 
@5.60, second clear $4.20@4.40, whole wheat 
$6@6.10. 

Interior Mills, including Duluth: With 
prices almost stabilized, buyers display little 
interest in either spot or deferred needs. 
Directions good. Feed moving slowly; 
farmers -are represented to be drastically 
cutting the size of their milk herds and 
poultry flocks, because of high feed prices 
and shortage of farm help. 

Duluth: Quotations, Nov. 21: first patent 
$6.40, second patent $6.20, first clear $6. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 


Chicago: A better inquiry, but only a 
moderate amount of business resulted. Some 
bakers have gained the impression that 
some changes upward might be made in 
the ceiling, and a few of these made mod- 
erate purchases ranging from 1,000 to 3,000 
bbis. Trade in general, however, has bought 


sparingly and only enough to fill up holes. 
Directions quite good. Family sales con- 
tinue quiet, with a little slowing up in de- 
liveries. Quotations, Nov. 21: spring top 
patent $5.95@6.45, standard patent $5.75@ 
6.25, first clear $5.40@5.90, second clear 
$3.90@4.30, family flour $7.60@7.75; hard 
winter short patent $6@6.25, 95% patent 
$5.70@6.10, first clear $4.50@5; soft winter 
short patent $6.35@6.75, standard patent 
$6.20@6.35, first clear $4.65@5.25. 


St. Louis: Outside of a few small book- 
ings, mainly for quick shipment, nothing of 
any consequence reported as being placed 
on the books. Buyers fail to show inter- 
est, indicated by the lack of inquiries. De- 
mand for high grade clears shows some 
improvement over recent date. Other grades 
not wanted. No change in the small bak- 
er’s situation. Buyers continue to buy 
from hand to mouth. Specifications in- 
creased. Quotations, Nov. 21: soft wheat 
short patent $6.90@7.45, straight $6.60@ 
6.85, first clear $5.55@6.05; hard wheat 
short patent $5.95@6.30, 95% $5.80@6.20, 
first clear $4.85@5.35, spring wheat top 
patent $5.90@6.50, standard patent $5.85@ 
6.25, first clear $5.70@6.20. 


Toledo: Not known to what extent mill- 
ers of this section have been obliged to 
turn down flour sales on account of short- 
age of wheat and not being able to buy it 
on basis of fixed flour ceilings. Meantime, 
with fixed and stabilized prices, incentive 
has not existed to make forward commit- 
ments and business has tended to hand- 
to-mouth basis. 

The Toledo bid for No. 2 red wheat, 27c 
rate points to New York, Nov. 19, was 
$1.31%, equivalent to 2%c over Chicago 
May, basis now having shifted from De- 
cember to May future. Cash wheat price 
remains about the same, as do flour prices. 
Quotations, Nov. 19: soft winter wheat 
standard patent flour, $6; locally made 


springs, high gluten $6.30, bakers patent 
$6.05, hard winter wheat bakers patent 
$5.95, in 98's, f.o.b. Toledo or mill. Prac- 


tically same as week ago, with feed some- 
what weaker. 


<> 





<> 


GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 


Closing prices of grain futures at leading option markets, in cents per bushel: 











WHEAT 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City St. Louis Duluth 
Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May 
Nov. 18 ..... 116% 120% 124% 128 119% 122% oo ee soee 116% 118% 
Nov. 19 ..... 116% 120% 124% 128% 120% 123 116% 119% 
Nov. 20 ..... 116% 121% 125 128% 120% 123% 117% 120% 
Nov. $1... 117% 121% 125% 129% 121% 123% 118% 121% 
Nov. 33 ..... 116% 121% 125 128% 120% 123% 117% 120% 
Wer. BE vsces 117 121% 125 128% 121% 123% <r 117% 120% 
Portland Seattle Winnipeg Liverpool Buenos Aires 
Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May ‘losed Closed 
Nov, 18 ....+ 111 206% 111 115% 90% ees vee eeee esee wane 
Nov. 19 ...c¢ 111 oe 111 115% 90% wees > wae 
BOT: BD occas 112 111% 116% 90% 
Nov. 31 ..... 112 111% 116% 90% 
Nov. 33 ..... ee oeee cas 90% 
Nov. 24 ..... . en 90% 
- ——CORN: ‘ c- OATS 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Chicago Minneapolis 
Dec. May ec. May Dec. May Dec. May ec. May 
Mev. BB cceve 75 80 82% 87% 79% 83% 49% 52% 44% 47% 
Mev. 39 ...e0s 75% 80% 82% 88 79% 841% 49% 52% 44% 47% 
NOY. BO cece 75% 80% 83 88 79% 84% 49% 52% 45% 47% 
MOV. SE .ccce 76% 81% 83% 88% 80% 84% 50 52% 44% 47% 
OTs Be scacs 75% 80% 83 88% 79% 84% 49% 52% 44% 47% 
Nov. 24 ..... 76 81 83% 88% 80 84% 49% 52% 44% 47% 
RYE rc FLAXSEED————, BARLEY 
Chicago Minneapolis Minneapolis Duluth Minneapolis 
Dec. May Dec. May Dec, May Dec. May ec. May 
Mov. 18 cece 61% 67% 57% 63% 236% 241% 236% aeve 54% 59% 
Mav. 20 ..ce 62% 68 58% 63% 234% 240% 234% 55% 59% 
MOV. 30 ..cee 62% 68% 58% 64% 235% 241% 235% 55% 60 
Peey, Be cx0ws 63% 70 59% 64% 237 243 237 55% 60% 
Nov. 33 ..0<% 63 69 58% 64 236 241% 236 55% 60% 
Nov. 34 ces 63% 69% 59 64% 235% 242 235% 55% 60% 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


Chicago tMinneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo 
Goring WEGM ..ccccsoecias G. cc QTE Buse ERS Bi eDiets | Be cucDacee Gee. eke 
Hard winter bran ....... oe + @33.75 once Poses 30.25@30.50 33.25@33.50 eeee eeee 
Standard middlings* me || ee, Cl eee. ee re Pee «+++ @36.50 
Flour middlingst ........ +++» @37.00 -.+»@34.00 35.00@35.25 37.00@37.25 «+++ @38.00 
ROG GOS cceccvcscvccsecs «+++ @38.00 «+++ @35.00 cove @eces +++. @38.25 -« @38.50 
Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cincinnati Nashville 
Bets WHOM occccvecvsess $....@.... $39.50@39.75 $40.75@41.75 $....@.... $....@ un.» 
Hard winter bran ....... Se eee 39.75@40.00 ....@.... bso Menta cons ake 
Soft winter bran ........ eer. eee o0eeeeed « 40.75 @ 41.75 --@35.50 37.00@37.50 
Standard middlings* .... ....@.... 40.50@41.00 41.25@41.75 Tyr. Jere coc @® coos 
Flour middlingst ........ ocee@Peces 42.00@42.50 42.25@42.75 37.50@38.00 41.50@42.00 
eS eee eee er ere 42.00@ 42.50 --@42.50 oeseeaes «eee cece 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
WOPORES.. cccsccces $....@29.00 $....@30.00 $....@33.00 
qWinnipeg ....... @ 29.00 . re 


*Brown shorts. 


oes + @28.00 TTT 
tGray shorts. {Fort William basis. 


tTuesday prices. 





November 25, 1942 


EASTERN STATES 

Buffalo: Some improvement noted in a 
mand, due to trade being forced into the 
market as old contracts became cleaned up 
However, most of the new contracts writ- 
ten were dictated by immediate needs, wit) 
very few sales extending very far into the 
future or for any unusual amount. Trage 
still influenced bv the lack of definite 
knowledge as to ceilings and remained in a 
very conservative state. Directions ony 
fair. A heavy demand for spring first 
clears and prices on that item very firm 
While the general price list shows no 
ehange, there are dips of 5c bbl on some 
of the sales made as compared with mar. 
ket quotations. Consumer demand remains 
heavy. While the trade holds off placing 
substantial contracts, there is a feeling that 
for the long pull, the situation is bright 
with more and more consumers substituting 
bread for meat as the latter becomes ra. 
tioned. 

Quotations, Nov. 21: 
$7.95@8.05 bbl, top bakery patent $6.65q 
6.75, standard patent $6.55@6.65, spring 
straights $6.35@6.45, spring first clear $6.99 
@6.90, soft winter short patent §7.15@7.25 
pastry $6.25@6.35. ‘ 


New York: Interest continues, with re- 
sulting satisfactory sales in many quarters, 
While most offices which did a brisk busi- 
ness the preceding Week now have a slack- 
ened volume, others currently show improve- 
ment both on replacement orders for im- 
mediate shipment and on 120-day contracts, 
Trade seems to have settled into an ac- 
ceptance of existing conditions with ac. 
knowledgment of the possibility of higher 
price ceilings at some time, and buys 
chiefly in small to moderate sized lots. This 
produces a fairly satisfactory market, with 
sales divided among springs, Kansas and 
soft winters. All sales are not made solely 
on price, and although many cheap quota- 
tions are made, replacements of a particu- 
lar brand occasionally command a_ good 
figure; among cake grades, easterns con- 
tinue most difficult to obtain, with some 
sales shifted to midwesterns that would 
ordinarily be filled by Pennsylvania or New 
York state mills; Kansas flours show a 
growing premium for high glutens and the 
standard grades are very nearly in line 
with springs. Some spring wheat mills 
have also widened the differential between 
standards and high glutens to 65c, but buy- 
ers hesitate to pay the higher levels. 

Quotations, Nov. 21: spring high glutens 
$6.75@7.15, standard patents (deferred ship- 
ment) $6.20@6.55, clears $6.15@6.25; south- 
western high glutens $6.50@6.65, standard 
patents $6.25@6.40, clears $5.30@5.65; east- 
ern soft winters $6.15@6.30, midwesterns 
$6.60@6.75, Pacific Coast $6.75@6.90. 

Boston: Commitments of any importance 
impossible to uncover, and while mill agents 
report buyers interested in the market, it 


spring fancy patent 


is only from the standpoint of the possi- 
bility for higher wheat prices that may 
result from parity adjustments. While the 


trade realizes that the outcome may mean 
higher prices in the future, they are not 
inclined to take a chance on covering any. 
further ahead at this time. Mill agents’ 
arguments that they have nothing to fear 
in the way of lower prices at a later date 
fell on deaf ears. Generally the trade is 
adequately covered for the present, conse- 
quently any disposition to buy at this time 
came only from thagse few in immediate 
need of flour. In such rare instances book- 
ings only for minimum car lots. Shipping 
directions on old contracts continue fairly 
satisfactory. Mill quotations unchanged. 
Quotations Nov. 20: spring high gluten $6.85 
@7, short patents $6.65@6.80, standard pat- 
ents $6.50@6.65, first clears $6.40@6.50; 
southwestern short patent $6.60@6.70, stand- 
ard patent $6.45@6.60, Texas short patent 
$6.75@6.85, standard patent $6.65@6.75, soft 
winter patent $6.65@6.85, straights $6.40@ 
6.65, clears $6.20@6.35. 


Philadelphia; General market ruled firm, 
but very little activity in trade. Jobbers 
and bakers confining operations to a mini- 
mum. Demand chiefly for small lots to fill 
out immediate needs. Quotations, Nov. 21: 
spring wheat short patent $6.50@6.70 bbl, 
standard patent $6.40@6.50, first spring 
clear $5.95@6.10; hard winter short patent 


$6.40@6.55, 95% $6.25@6.40; soft winter 
straights, $5.65@6.30. 
Pittsburgh: New business light, shipping 


directions strong, with all types of consum- 
ers ordering out quite freely. Prices un- 
changed and inclined to firmness. Inquiry 
held principally to small lots, with bread 
flours showing a decided gain. Consumers 
well stocked for remainder of calendar 
year. Family flour demand fair, while 
soft winter sales show improvement. De- 
mand for clears good. Many buyers are 
holding off buying until some definite de- 
cisions. Packaged buckwheat and pancake 
flours find a ready sale. Quotations Nov. 








] 





Week-end flour quotations, per bbl of 196 Ibs, packed 








in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Chicago WMinneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cincinnati tNashville 

Spring first patent .......... $5.95@ 6.45 $6.25@ 6.35 $....@.... $5.90@ 6.50 $6.65@ 6.75 $6.75@ 7.15 $....@.. $6.50 6.70 6.65 6.80 vesete 6.50 6.90 
Spring standard patent ..... 5.75@ 6.25 6.05@ 6.15 ery rere 5.85@ 6.25 6.55@ 6.65 6.20@ 6.55 rere 8409 6.50 tt 6.65 “s coe > 4 oe tty 6.50 
Spring first clear ........... 5.40@ 5.90 5.50@ 5.60 eo @ecce 5.70@ 6.20 6.80@ 6.90 6.15@ 6.25 oes 5.95@ 6.10 6.40@ 6.50 - Pe eee Po 
Hard winter short patent.... 6.00@ 6.25 er, ee 5.75@ 6.00 5.95@ 6.30 6cesMMeece 6.50@ 6.65 --@. 6.40@ 6.55 6.60@ 6.70 00 Oe. 6.25@ 6.75 
Hard winter 95% patent ..... 5.70@ 6.10 ove Bes 5.60@ 5.90 5.80@ 6.20 rr ere 6.25@ 6.40 oe@ ee 6.25@ 6.40 6.45@ 6.60 oe 5.95@ 6.25 
Hard winter first clear ...... 4.50@ 5.00 oo @ee 3.75@ 4.05 4.85@ 5.35 Ter. Te 5.30@ 5.65 a Pr Pere once Meese re er, Boot 
Soft winter short patent...... 6.35@ 6.75 — oe Se eT 6.90@ 7.45 7.15@ 7.25 re ee Pe aevelwass 6.65@ 6.85 -— ae 7.50@ 38.05 
Soft winter straight ........ yet 6.35 : .-@. 6.60@ 6.85 a 6.15@ 6.90 .-@. *5.65@ 6.30 6.40@ 6.65 --@.. 7.20@ 7.50 
Soft winter first clear ....... 4.65 5.25 Th Te ee 5.55@ 6.05 ss Qeosecs eer, sree oe osesO cece 6.20@ 6.35 oo Mee 6.60@ 6.90 
Rye flour, white ............ 3.80@ 4.00 3.55@ 3.85 --@.. «--@ 4.40 --@ 4.75 4.20@ 4.40 -@.. 4.20@ 4.40 met Ree --@. --@.-. 
Rye flour, dark ..........5. 3.20@ 3.45 2.90@ 3.20 oBeces -@ 3.80 oeee-@ 4.15 cece @Deces ccoe@occe esee@roces eevee . ee er Pre 

ttSeattle (98's) 8S. Francisco Standard patent— Seattle San Francisc Toronto **Winni : Toronto **Winnipeé 
Family patent ...... $....@6.60 $8.40@8.60 Dakota ........$....@ 7.10 $6.40@ 6.60 Spring top patent{..$.. Se. Sue "@5.30° Spring exports§ ........ 32s 34 wee 
Soft winter straight... ....@.... ....@.... Montana ....... «ee+@ 6.70 6.20@ 6.40 Spring second pat.{. -@4.60 ....@4.80 Ont. 90% patentst....... $4.65 
Pastry ..cccsee seceee one + @6.25 5.80@6.00 Spring first clearf .. ....@3.50 ....@.... 


Benge Sia straights. ftNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour, **In cottons, Fort William basis. 198-Ilb jutes. tSecond-hand jutes. §140-Ib jutes. 
Tuesday Pp ; 
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2: spring short patent $6.75@7.25, stand- 
ard patent $6.50@6.75, hard winter short 
ent $6.35@6.60, standard patent $6.10@ 
6.35, low protein hard winter standard 
$6@6.25, spring clears $6.40@6.55, 

soft winters $5.65@5.85, bulk. 


THE SOUTH 


New Orleans: Practically no news and 
little activity last week. Situation similar 
toe the previous week, with buying confined 
to immediate requirements and near-by fu- 
ture delivery. Prices unchanged. Bread 
and cake production good, but curtailed 
somewhat by the inability to obtain certain 
raw materials. Cracker and macaroni pro- 
duction good. Shipping directions good. 
Quotations Nov. 21: hard spring wheat 
four, family patent $7@7.30, first patent 
$6.80@7, standard patent $6.50@6.70, fancy 
clear $6.20@6.45, first clear $5.95@6.15, sec- 
ond clear $5.35@5.75, hard winter wheat 
family patent $6.30@6.55, bakers short pat- 
ent $6.05@6.30, 95% $5.85@6.10, first clear 
$4.90@5.55, second clear $4.50@4.80; soft 
wheat short patent $6.95@7.55, straight 
$6.20@6.55, first clear $5.10@5.45. 


Atlanta: Buying interest continues to tilt 
downward, demand for flour for all pur- 
being just about at the zero mark. 
Blenders still rocking along on current 
pookings, showing no concern about dwin- 
dling supplies. Movement of flour to them 
on schedule. Sales of family flour ex- 
tremely slow and entirely on a _ buy-and- 
ship basis, these orders being described as 
only scattered “jiggers,”’ one car and no 
more. Deliveries just fair, shipping direc- 
tions dribbling in and well under October. 
The acute shortening problem is reported 
to be the chief cause for slow movement 
of four from jobbing establishments at pres- 
ent and the situation will grow tighter 
unless relief comes immediately in some 
sections. Bakery flour sales just about nil 
as supplies continue generally ample and 
there is no incentive to replace require- 
ments at this time. Shipping instructions 
from bakers good; flour prices unchanged. 

Quotations, Nov. 21: spring wheat bakers 
short patent $6.70@6.75, standard patent 
$6.45@6.65, straight $6.35@6.55, first bakery 
clear $6.30@6.35; hard wheat family short 
patent $7.25@7.30, fancy patent $6.85@7, 
standard patent $6.85@7, special or low 
grade $6.45@6.60, 95% $6.50@6.75; bakery 
short patent $6.40@6.70, standard patent 
$6.30@6.60, straight $6.20@6.50, first bakery 
clear $5.80@6.10; hard wheat low protein 
95% $5.90@6.20, bulk; first clear $5.55@ 
5.75, bulk; second clear $5.20@5.40, bulk; 
soft wheat family short patent $7.50@7.70, 
fancy patent $7.10@7.30, standard patent 
$7.10@7.30, special or low grade $6.70@6.90; 
soft wheat short patent, bulk basis, $6.80 
@7; soft wheat 95% $6.40@6.60, bulk; 
straight $6.30@6.50, bulk; fancy cut-off 
$5.75@5.85, bulk; first clear $5.35@5.55, 
bulk; second clear $5.10@5.30, bulk; self- 
rising family flour quoted 25c higher; en- 
riched 20c higher. 

Nashville: New business continues dull; 
local buyers have fair stocks on hand and 
on contract and indicate that they will 
continue to buy in scattered lots for fill-in 
purposes until permanent ceilings are set. 
At present they say they have no incentive 
to buy; however, they want enough booked 
to be protected if wheat should advance. 
Medium-sized mills in near-by locations that 
formerly sold into this market have with- 
drawn from this section, as they indicate 
their local demand is sufficient for their 
output based on the small amount of wheat 
they are securing; therefore they have prac- 
tically no bulk flour to offer at present. 

Outbound shipments to the merchants, 
jobbers and retailers in the South and 
Southeast have been fairly good; however, 
4s a rule this is against older contracts, as 
they too have limited their new purchases 
to fill-in lots. Generally speaking they have 
contracts for some 30 or 45 days’ shipment. 

Bakers are experiencing a very good busi- 
fess. The smaller and medium-sized bak- 
ers bought as usual on a hand-to-mouth 
basis; however, one or two of the larger 
bakers bought a “sizable amount” of flour 
this week for shipment to July 1. Millers 
and brokers report that shipping directions 
against contracts are fairly good. 

Quotations, Nov. 21: soft winter wheat 
short patent. $7.50@8.05, standard patent 
$7.20@7.50, fancy patent $6.90@7.20, clears 
$6.60@6.90, hard winter wheat short patent 
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PACIFIC COAST 

Seattle: Markets remain very quiet; there 
is no incentive to buy due to the uncer- 
tainty of price ceilings. Outlook not too 
promising, although occasional government 
business does help the mills over the low 
spots. Quotations, f.o.b. Seattle or Tacoma, 
Nov. 21: family patent $6.60, pastry $6.25, 
bluestem $6.60, cake $7.40, Montana spring 
$6.70, Dakota spring $7.10. ~ 

Portland: Slightly more activity in flour 
circles of the Pacific Northwest, but general 
situation has not improved to any consid- 
erable extent. Mill sales are extremely light 
for this period of the year. Domestic buy- 
ers are still buying on a hand-to-mouth 
basis. The government request for offers 
apparently met with little favor here, as 
mills generally deny they received any of 
this business. It is believed to have gone 
to California and Idaho mills, for San 
Francisco delivery. 

Export bookings to South America were 
about the same as in the previous week— 
of a light volume. 

Flour quotations Nov. 21: 98's, cotton, 
f.o.b. mill: hard winters $6.70, bluestem 
topping $6.35, soft wheat straights $5.90. 


San Francisco: Prices firm, with some 
interest in buying shown by both large and 
small buyers. Actual sales light, however. 
Bakers hesitant about booking ahead due 
to uncertainty of securing other supplies, 
principally sugar, milk and_ shortening. 
Many bakers face possibility closing on this 
account, as many are not able to secure 
enough to handle bare requirements. De- 
liveries continue fair. Quotations, Nov. 21: 
eastern family patents $8.60@8.80, Califor- 
nit family patents $8.40@8.60, Oregon-Wash- 
ington bluestem blends $6@6.30, northern 
hard wheat patents $6.20@6.40, pastry 
$5.80@6, Dakota standard patents $6.40@ 
6.60, Idaho hard wheat patents $6.20@6.40, 
Montana spring wheat patents $6.50@6.70, 
Montana standard patents $6.20@6.40, Cali- 
fornia bluestem patents $5.80@6, California 
pastry $5.60@5.80. 


CANADIAN MARKETS 








Toronto-Montreal;: Sales of spring wheat 
flour in the domestic market are up to 
normal or better. Many buyers have been 
taking on more flour than they require in 
order to get feed. The big companies have 
been confining their millfeed sales to mixed 
cars in order to make the supply cover as 
many as_ possible. Consequently buyers’ 
stocks of flour are large and this has the 
effect of weakening the price structure. 
Lists are unchanged. Quotations, Nov. 21: 
top patents $5.25 bbl, seconds $4.60, bakers 
$4.30@4.40, in 98's, jute, net cash, car lots, 
Toronto-Montreal freights. 

Export business in spring wheat flour had 
a slow week. The British West Indies and 
Newfoundland booked a little, but the 
United Kingdom placed no new orders. 
However, mills have enough business on 
their books to keep them operating steadily 
for some months. Asking prices are un- 
changed. Quotations, Nov. 21: government 
regulation flour for shipment to U. K., 32s 
3d per 280 lbs, December seaboard, Cana- 
dian’ ports; 32s 6d, January-February. 

Ontario winter wheat flour is in light de- 
mand. The quantity sold at the beginning 
of the crop year was large and is not yet 
exhausted. New export business is at a 
standstill owing to shipping difficulties. 
Some of the summer bookings are still 
awaiting cargo space. An increase in wheat 
is reflected by an advance of 25c bbl in 
flour. Quotations, Nov. 21: pure Ontario 
winters $4.65 bbl, in second-hand jutes, 
Montreal freights; $4.40 bbl, bulk, for ex- 
port. 

Ontario winter wheat is not coming out. 
Big mills were reported bidding for this 
grain and the price has advanced 4@5c 
bu in the week and is now quoted at $1 
bu, f.o.b. shipping points. 


Winnipeg: Domestic demand on a fair 
scale, but no new export business indicated. 
However, mills still operating on recent ex- 
port contracts and domestic trade. Stocks 
on hand plentiful, but bulk of this appar- 
ently for export. Quotations, Nov. 21: top 
patent springs for delivery between Fort 
William and the British Columbia boundary, 
$5.30, cottons; seconds $4.80, second patents 


$6.25@6.75, standard patent $5.95@6.25, 

spring wheat short patent $6.50@6.90, ‘0? bakers $4.60. 

Standard patent $6.20@6.50. Vancouver: No export interest. Efforts 
Le 
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UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s omitted), of date Nov. 21, and corresponding date of a 


year ago: 








c—Wheat—, o—Corn—7 c—Oats—7, -—Rye— --Barley— 
1941 1942 1941 1942 1941 1942 1941 1942 1941 
Baltimore 8,662 974 581 16 7 93 147 4 8 
Buffalo “e 9,483 4,765 5,839 1,502 479 4,658 4,210 1,221 486 
Afloat + 1,630 206 811 os os 123 ee 60 62 
eee ae 15,533 12,179 8,927 1,711 4,358 4,647 3,720 616 328 
ere 47 ee ee oe ee 133 660 oe ee 
ET ai 58 < Sue 5-09: 160 2 2 5 qd 260 2 250 270 
cs 64 6'e8 650 33,622 1,200 1,384 1,165 950 1,478 2,070 1,131 798 
Fort Worth 11,929 110 781 109 110 15 27 61 364 
Galveston 5,096 27 es +“ - es me = ie 
Hutchinson 10,937 - oe oe “- as ae 
Indianapolis 2,490 1,839 980 420 529 42 150 ee ee 
Sh “aaa 38,991 38,307 1,230 1,185 196 117 332 379 78 302 
Milwaukee ............ 1,394 3,043 1,766 896 91 332 840 1,076 2,258 645 
Minneapolis ........... 35,013 39,855 2,447 2,062 3,369 2,025 4,838 4,627 3,962 3,097 
New Orleans .......... 2,065 2,039 93 200 23 1 4 ee 30 -_ 
ss 2 eepeperey 229 572 46 375 os 60 ee 40 — 29 
BEE be s6 one c sees 4 74 100 141 ee es ee 57 ee as 
| 17,151 14,253 4,469 5,748 413 431 162 331 556 235 
NBs ii. 60 oe 00e8 1,330 335 24 ee ee oe 106 156 
Philadelphia .......... 2,313 2,421 635 469 27 32 39 53 9 1 
t , PEeeeeeeeee eee 2,570 6,864 475 1,531 89 264 60 25 17 20 
Sioux City ........ eee. 5,236 1,732 4,550 1,570 346 178 979 5 131 28 
ME Sb cbscccees 6,288 6,781 237 263 69 136 8 8 3 37 
sy ER See 8,472 8,226 1 ee 6 5 ee 6 3 33 
CNG e hss ode vies cess 20 20 oe 660 ee 38 131 ee 33 
SUTEEAS ac bia'0's 0:5,00:0.0 6 90 138 237 695 195 ee oe oe es 
A 216,008 225,244 38,200 35,435 9,776 10,056 18,842 17,593 10,529 6,899 


continue to build up domestic business, 
which is already well ahead of previous 
years. 

Actual domestic sales from stores are 
behind previous years due to the fact that 
housewives are relying more and more on 
the manufacturer of baked goods for gen- 
eral household needs rather than to bake 
at home. 

Hard wheat flour supplies are reported 
ample, with prices unchanged Cash car 
quotations on the basis of 98's, cottons, are 
$5.40 for first patents, $5 for bakers patents 
and $4.90 for Vitamin B. Ontario pastry 
flour supplies are just average, with de- 
mand steady and quotations to the trade 
firm at $7.30@7.50. 





SEMOLINA MARKETS 





Minneapolis: Business still of a very rou- 
tine nature, with new sales inconsequential; 
shipping directions, however, continue 
heavy. Business on mill books decreasing 
rapidly, so it looks as though fresh con- 
tracting will soon be necessary; mills are 
said to be at least two weeks behind on 
deliveries; fancy No. 1 semolina $6@6.10 
bbl, bulk, f.o.b. Minneapolis, and standard 
20@30c bbl less. 

In the week ended Nov. 21, nine Minne- 
apolis and interior mills made 99,401 bbls 
durum products, against 104,950 in the pre- 
vious week. 

Philadelphia: Market quiet, but prices 
generally steadily maintained; No. 1 fancy 
$7@7.20, No, 1 regular $6.70@6.90. 

St. Louis: Prices advanced 10@15c; sales 
and shipping instructions fair; first grade 
semolina $7.20, granular $6.80, No. 3 $6.60, 
fancy patent $7.20. 

Buffalo: Demand and sales up slightly, 
but volume only fair; trade still awaiting 
clarification on wheat subsidy, ceilings, etc; 
macaroni production remains on high level, 
with shipping directions good; trend steady; 
supply ample; on bulk basis, all rail: No. 
1 $6.75, durum fancy patent $6.65, maca- 
roni flour $6.10, first clear $5.30, second 
clear $4.25, durum granular $6.35. 

New York: Improved interest with re- 
sulting moderate sales reported; No, 1 fancy 
semolina $6.65@6.70. 


Pittsburgh: Light; trend unchanged; sup- 
ply ample; No. 1, bulk, f.o.b.. Pittsburgh, 
$6.60. 


Chicago: New business light, but direc- 
tions continue good; No. 1 semolina $6@ 
6.30, standard No. 1 $5.70@6. 


RYE PRODUCTS 








Minneapolis and Interior Minnesota: Some 
improvement noted in inquiry; local mills 
figured on at least one round lot order 
last week; prices getting down to a basis 
more attractive to buyers; directions very 
good; pure white rye flour $3.55@3.85 bbl, 
in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b. Minneapolis; pure 
medium $3.35@3.65, pure dark $2.90@3.20. 

Philadelphia: Market somewhat irregular; 
offerings moderate but ample; trade quiet; 
white patent, $4.20@4.40. 

Pittsburgh: Limited; trend unchanged; 
supply ample; pure white rye flour $4.75 
@5, medium $4.25@4.40, dark $4@4.25. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $6.50, medium 
dark rye $5.65, Wisconsin pure straight 
$5.85, Wisconsin white patent $6.05. 

St. Louis: Prices declined 5c; sales and 
shipping instructions fair; pure white flour 
$4.40 bbl, medium $4.20, dark $3.80, rye 
meal $4. 

Buffalo: Demand light; trend steady; 
supply ample; in 98-lb cottons: white $4.75, 
medium $4.55, dark $4.15. 

New York: Interest limited, with light 
sales; pure: white patents $4.20@4.40. 

Chicago: Only moderate sales made; 
white patent $3.80@4, medium $3.60@3.80, 
dark $3.20@3.45. 
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WANT ADS 
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Advertisements in this department are 
5e per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.) Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 2%c per word, 50c mini- 
mum. Display Want Ads $4 per inch 
per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order, 


HELP WANTED 
v 


SALARIED SALESMAN WANTED—LARGE 
mill offering both spring and southwest- 
ern flours wants experienced salesman for 
metropolitan New York territory. Pre- 
fer salesman with a following and com- 
plete knowledge bakery, jobber and whole- 
sale grocer trade; must be well recom- 
mended. Written application, with ref- 
erences, required and held completely con- 
fidential; also state salary desired and 
give draft status. Send, with photograph 
if possible, to 5859, The Northwestern 
Miller, 23 Beaver Street, New York, N. Y. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
¥ 


CHEMIST, YEARS OF ROUTINE LAB- 
oratory experience, over draft age. Ad- 
dress 5860, The Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 


MILLING SUPERINTENDENT WITH OUT- 
standing record as to character and abil- 
ity desires change; would consider a 
position in any mill over 800 bbls; loca- 
tion not of importance. Address 5842, 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 
Minn, 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v 


12-UNIT PROTEIN DIGESTER AND 
still; Barnsdall electric water still; Allis 
experimental mill minus sifter; Washburn 
Crosby multiple dough mixer; Edison bak- 
ing oven. Direct inquiries to Joe Stoklas, 
Omar, Inc., Omaha, Neb. 


ONE STAND 9’x36”" NORDYKE ROLL, A- 
drive, roller feeder; 1 stand 9”x30” shell 
bearing Allis roll; 2 stands 9”x20” shell 
bearing Allis rolls; 1 stand 9”x24” rolls, 
collar oiler bearings, Nordyke; 1 high 
speed sifter, with 60 sieves. F. W. Mann, 
Box 67, East St, Louis, Ill. 









































MACHINERY WANTED 


v 


WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 


FEEDSTUFFS 


The feed man’s weekly newspaper 
$2.00 per year 
118 South Sixth St. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Published by The Northwestern Miller staft 
































P. B. Hawk, Ph. D., Pres. 
B. L. Oser, Ph. D., Dir. 


FOOD RESEARCH LABORATORIES, Inc. 


Consultation and Research on 


VITAMINS 


Assays of Enriched Flour, Bread, etc. 
48-14 Thirty-third Street 


Fluorometric and 
D. Melnick, Ph. D., Ch. Chem, LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. Microbiological Methods 


Biological, Chemical, 








Wisconsin 





for Performance and Satisfaction 
Distinctive Quality and Flavor 


EXCLUSIVE MILLERS OF RYE FLOUR 
GLOBE MILLING CO. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 
“WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOUR” 


Rye Flour 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


cAn Independent eMGill 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 
































A New Brand on the Milling Horizon 


BIRCHMONT 


Typically Minnesota—a short pat- 
ent that will stand comparison 


— and — 


WHITE GOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 
ST. CLOUD, MINNESOTA 
300 Bbls Capacity 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co. 


MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


LIGONIER, IND. 
WAUSEON, OHIO NORFOLK, VA. 








THE ROSS MILLING CO. 


Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO 
Whitewater, Kansas 








NEW ULM ROLLER 
MILL CO. 


Red Jacket Patent 
Double Seven High Gluten 
NEW ULM MINNESOTA 








“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Exns Mruumxe Co., Inman, Kan. 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


Established 1874 1,500 BARRELS DaILy 
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PYTRA HOUR 


‘ OF DOUGH STABILITY 





MILLFEED MARKETS 





Minneapolis: With December only a week 
away, the premium for that shipment has 
dropped to 50c over spot. Millers say mar- 
ket is extremely inactive, but current and 
near-by production is under contract, so 
there is no pressure on market. Jobbers 
are bullish. They say mills are behind on 
deliveries and probably will not be able 
to complete November contracts on time. 
An occasional mixer comes in for several 
cars, and difficulty is experienced in getting 
enough feed to fill the order promptly. 
Apparently directions on flour with country 
mills are slowing’ up, and production of 
feed consequently is curtailed. Prices and 
undertone firm; bran $31.50, std. midds. 
$32.50, flour midds. $34, red dog $35. 

Oklahoma City: Fair demand for mill- 
feeds, with a particularly strong demand 
for shorts; basis burlap bags, carload ship- 
ments, del. Okla. points: For southern 
delivery: bran $1.65@1.75 per bag of 100 
lbs, mill run $1.77%@1.82%, shorts $1.95 
@2. For northern deliveries: bran $1.60@ 
1.65, mill run $1.72%@1.77%, shorts $1.90 
@1.95. 


Omaha: Sales fairly good; bran $30@ 
30.75, brown shorts $34, gray shorts and 
flour midds. $35@35.50, red dog $35.50. 

Wichita: Demand fair to good; trend 
slightly higher for bran; supply even with 
demand; bran $30.50@30.75, shorts $35.50@ 
35.75. 

Hutchinson: Active; trend firm; supply 
Inadequate; bran $30.25@30.50, mill run 
$32.75@33, gray shorts $35.25@35.50. 

Salina: Good; trend higher on bran and 
about unchanged on shorts; supply inade- 
quate; std. bran $30.50@31, gray shorts 
$34.75 @ 35.25. 

Fort Worth: Fair to good; trend fairly 
steady; supply adequate; wheat bran $35@ 
35.40, gray shorts $40.60@41.40, no white 
shorts quoted, del. Texas com. pts. or Gal- 
veston domestic rate. 

Chicago: Fair; trend steady; supply am- 
ple; spring and hard winter bran $33.75, 
std. midds. $34.75, flour midds. $37, red 
dog $38. 

St. Louis: Bran $33.25@33.50, pure bran 
$33.50@33.75, gray shorts $37@37.25, no 
offerings of brown shorts; red dog, $38.25. 

Toledo: Has been softer and easier, but 
now holding steady at decline; soft winter 
wheat bran $34.50@35.75, mixed feed $36.50 
@37, flour midds. $37.50, std, $34; off about 
$1 with some mills. 

Buffalo: Buyers held off beyond near-by 
heeds as a result of the recont advance 
and demand dragged during most of the 
week; market is in somewhat of a jittery 
state with chances of anything happening 
during next few weeks; market largely 
influenced by day-to-day news; supply 
light; bran $35.50, std. midds. $36.50, flour 
midds, $38, second clear $40, red dog $38.50, 
heavy mixed feeds $38. 

New York: Slow; trend steady; supply 
good; bran $38.70, std. midds, $39.45, flour 
midds, $40.70, red dog $40.70. 

Boston: Demand at a low ebb and buy- 
ers not interested in taking on anything 
more than for near-by needs and even these 
commitments are scarce, Offerings quite 
plentiful, with East and West on same basis 
for bran and midds. A few scattered cars 
of Canadian bran and shorts bovked, but 
these sellers held no price advantage over 
domestic sources. Quotations steady; std. 
bran $40.75@4}.75, std. midds. $41.25@ 41.75, 
flour midds. $42.25@42.75, mixed feed $43, 
red dog $42.50. 

Philadelphia: Moderate; trend firm at 
revised figures; supply moderate; bran, std. 
$39.50@39.75, pure spring $39.75@40, hard 
winter $39.75@40, soft winter nominal; 
midds., std. $40.50@41, flour $42@42.50; 
red dog, $42@42.50. 

Pittsburgh: Active; trend higher; supply 
adequate; spring bran $38.50, red dog $41.50. 

Atlanta: Dull; trend some easier; supply 
ample; bran $40.50@41, gray shorts $44.75 
@45, std. midds. $43.45@43.70, rye midds. 
$36.25@36.75, red dog $45.40@46, ground 
government wheat $39.55. 

Nashville: Fair; supply sufficient for 
immediate requirements; sales to farmers 
and dairymen good; prices lower; bran $37 
@37.50, gray shorts $41.50@42. 

Seattle: Good; trend strong; supply fair; 
$36.50. 

Portland: Mill run, bran, shorts, midds. 
$36.50 ton. 

Ogden: Trade steady, with specifications 
continuing strong; mills booked for three 
months ahead, and are working to capacity 
seven days per week, 24 hours daily; sup- 
ply and demand about equal; red bran and 
mill run $35.50, blended $35.50, white $36, 
midds, $37, carload lots, f.o.b. Ogden. Den- 
ver prices: red bran and mill run $40.50, 
blended $40.50, white $41, midds. $41.10 per 
ton, ceiling. California prices (at ceiling): 
red bran and mill run $40.40, blended $40.40, 
white $41.40, midds. $41.90, car lots, f.o.b. 
San Francisco (ceiling prices), with Los 
Angeles prices up 50c. 

San Francisco: Market steady to firm, 
with offerings light and demand slow; 
some improvement general interest, indicat- 
ing stocks generally low; Kansas bran, 
$40.50@41; Utah-Idaho: red mill run $39.50 
@40, blended $40@40.50, white $40.50@41; 
Oregon-Washington: red mill run $39.50@ 
40, std. $40@40.50, white $40.50@41, white 
bran $40.50@41, midds. $41@41.50, shorts 
$40.50@41; Montana: bran and mill run 
$40.50@41; Colorado red bran $39.50@40. 
California: blended mill run $39.50@40, 
white $40@ 40.50. 

Los Angeles: Fair; trend steady; supply 
fair; Kansas bran $40.50, local mill run 
$40.50. 

Toronto-Montreal: 


Demand active; sup- 
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A new development 
iwsmmeneca f Which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 








Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Mo. 








HARDESTY MILLING CO. 


Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 








THE QUAKER LINE 


Flour — Cornmeal 
Commercial Feeds 


THE QUAKER OATS CO. 


St. Joseph, Mo. 














BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








‘‘DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Baker's Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 








“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 








HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 
DusT COLLECTORS 
GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


RICHMOND MANUFACTURING Co. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 
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plies inadequate; mills are unable to kee 
up with orders, although running full time 
and some overtime. The eastern provinces 
where feeding grains are not plentify) are 
heavy buyers of millfeed; prices are un- 
changed; bran $29, shorts $30, midds. $33 
ton, net cash, bags included, mixed 
straight cars, track, Montreal freights: ex. 
port price is $39.50 ton for splits, basis 
Montreal freights, Canadian funds. 

Winnipeg: Supplies moving freely to east. 
ern Canada and some Alberta mil] run 
going to British Columbia. Trade in prairie 
provinces insignificant; bran $28, shorts $29 
Man. and Sask; Alta, bran $25.50, shorts 
$26.50; small lots ex-country elevators anq 
warehouses $3 extra. 

Vancouver: Trend steady; supplies from 
western mills continue ample for all current 
needs, although offerings are not burdep. 
some. Domestic consumption remains good 
and is at a slightly faster pace than last 
year. However, due to the fairly open fajj 
the sale to dairymen has not been very 
heavy so far. There is practically no 
trading in feed flour due to the fact that 
this class of feed does not come under the 
provisions of the Federal Freight Assist- 
ance Act which grants a rebate of $6 ton 
on material coming to the coast from the 
prairies. Quotations, cash car basis: bran 
$29.80, shorts $30.80, midds. $33.80, feed 
flour $37.50@40 (nominal). 





OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: A fair amount of rolled 
oats and oatmeal is being sold in the do- 
mestic market, but exports are quiet. The 
price is steady. Quotations, Nov. 21: regu- 
lar grades $2.95 per bag of 80 lbs, mixed 


ears, Toronto-Montreal territory; oatmeal, 
in 98's, jute, $3.65. 
Winnipeg: Demand for rolled oats and 


oatmeal continues good; supplies well taken; 
high grade oats were scarce and hard to 
buy for some time, but are now coming 
forward in increased volume. A good share 
of the high grade oats are being purchased 
by United States buyers presumably for 
shipment to New England states. Quota- 
tions, Nov. 21: rolled oats, in 80-lb sacks, 
$3.25 in the three prairie provinces; oat- 
meal, in 98-lb sacks, 20% over rolled oats. 
Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted on 
Nov. 23 at $3.30 per 90 Ibs, bulk; 20-oz 
packages, $2.20 case; 48-oz packages, $2.35. 





United States Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending Nov. 
14, 1942, and Nov. 15, 1941, as reported to 
the United States Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, in bushels (000's omitted): 

Canadian 
7-American— -—in bond— 
Nov. 14 Nov. 15 Nov. 14 Nov. 15 
1942 1941 1942 1941: 


Wheat ...... 263,879 280,082 16,164 19,992 
OOPM wccesces 41,549 37,810 oe: des 
OBGS ccccoees 11,928 11,625 1,594 229 
Oe ty cexea re 19,609 17,795 995 1,158 
Barley ...... 12,449 7,601 45 ae 


Flaxseed .... 5,266 6,797 one wee 

Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets Nov. 14 (figures for cor- 
responding date a year ago given in paren- 
theses): wheat, 86,000 (830,000) bus; corn, 
3,088,000 (3,512,000); oats, none (26,900); 
rye, 24,000 (24,000). 





Millfeed Futures Open Interest 
Following table shows open contracts at 
Kansas City and St. Louis on Nov. 23, in 
tons. This is the short side of contracts 
only, there being an equal number of tons 
open on the long side. 
Kansas City St. Louis *St. Louis 
Bran Shorts Shorts Bran Midds. 
November . 330 aca - . 
December .. 4,920 360 360 1,800 +. 
January ... 4,800 720 -. 4,080 480 
February .. . 960 480 os eee 240 
March .... 2,520 240 240 120 . 


Totals ..13,530 2,040 600 7,080 720 
*Delivered in Chicago. 





Bonded Grain in the United States 


Bonded grain in the United States Nov 
21, in bushels (000’s omitted): 








Wheat Oats Rye Barley 
Baltimore ....... - 1,702 e's ie 
rere 2,294 - - +: 
PD ce ces wesc 4,811 1,753 197 45 
MORE dvcccves 630 184 a . 
Chicago ......00- 113 
New York ...... 2,428 
BEOGE «co ccccss 48 
Philadelphia .... 594 
COMBIB cocccccecs 241 “s ee +s 
OS eee +5 90 im 81 
ro Pree se 12,861 1,937 .197 126 
We. GE ccvcvevds 12,234 1,811 197 45 





Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 
at principal primary points for the week 
ending Nov. 21, in thousand bushels, with 
comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1942 1941 1942 1941 1942 1941 
Minneapolis .. 302 182 38 13 2,572 4,551 
Duluth ...... 152 9 187 .. 2,270 2,068 








Millfeed Receipts and Shir t 
Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending Nov. 21, in tons, with comparisons: 
--Receipts— -—Shipments— 
1942 1941 1942 1941 


Minneapolis ... _ ... -.. 9,900 7,300 
Kansas City .. 1,750 1,675 4,800 4,326 
Philadelphia .. 320 400 ae ose 
Milwaukee .... 60 20 2,400 1,740 
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ARNOLD 


se 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 
“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 











“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 
AMBER MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Cable Address: ‘‘AMBERMILCO”’ 








Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON ee oe Ce oO 


M YEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 








Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Our 93rd year 











Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity CHICKASHA Cre 4 ao 
800 bbis OKLA. 
Manufacturers of HighGrado. 
Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 








Atlanta 
St.Louis New York 


Minncapolis Hew Orleans 











The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 
All our wheat is grown on “Western 

Reserve’ and 


t from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 
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Trend Away From 
Mixed Wheat Shown 


in Shipment Survey 


A survey of wheat shipment for 1941 
in Brown, Clark, Codington, Day and 
Marshall counties, South Dakota, and 
Wells and Dickey counties, North Da- 
kota, made co-operatively by the North- 
west. Crop Improvement Association, 
State Extension Services, independent 
and line elevators indicated definite 
changes as compared with 1940. Red 
durum shipments decreased during 1941 
over 1940 by 25% in Clark County; 16.6% 
in Brown; 10% in Codington; 9.6% in 
Day; 4.5% in Marshall; 1% in Dickey 
and increased 2.8% in Wells County. 

Hard red spring wheat shipments in- 
creased in every county—21.4% in Clark, 
18.6% in Brown, 13.7% in Day, 12.4% in 
Codington, 114% in Wells, 3.4% in 
Dickey and 2.8% in Marshall. 

Amber durum shipments showed a 
decrease during 1941 over 1940 by 10.8% 
in Wells, 2.5% in Day and 1% in Brown. 
Dickey County increased their amber 
durum shipments by 7.7%, Codington 
4.2%, Marshall 2.2% and Clark 2%. 

All counties decreased mixed wheat 
shipments except for a 1.9% increase 
in Clark. Dickey County made the larg- 
est shift in mixed wheat shipments, or 
about 11%, and Codington over 6%, while 
others made less net change due to less 
wheat falling in the mixed class in 1940. 

Brown, Clark and Codington counties 
shipped wheat that received a smut no- 
tation, but Codington was the only one 


‘above the Minneapolis average of 1% 


smutty wheat. 

On the whole the wheat situation in 
these seven counties shows a definite 
trend away from the production of mixed 
wheat. Wheats of this class can be ma- 
terially decreased not only in these coun- 
ties, but throughout the entire wheat 
area if elevator managers and farmers 
will all promote the use of pure seed, 
the Northwest Crop Improvement Asso- 
ciation points out. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


BELOW NORMAL WHEAT CROP 
GROWN IN IRAN AND IRAQ 

For the third year in succession, a 
below normal wheat crop is expected in 
Iraq, according to information received 
in the U. S. Office of Foreign Agri- 
cultural Relations. A normal wheat 
crop is said to be about 26,000,000 bus. 
In 1940 the harvest was reported re- 
duced to around 18,000,000 bus, and in 
1941 it was still less, some reports being 
as low as 12,000,000 bus. The 1942 
crop has now been reduced by Sunn 
pest damage to about 15,000,000 bus. 
Rainfall was unevenly distributed in the 
northern districts. Poor quality seed 
was also reported to be a factor. 

As a result of reduced crops, Iraq has 
shifted from a surplus wheat area to an 
importing basis. Various steps have 
also been taken within the country to 
organize the supply and distribution of 
wheat and flour. Prices of wheat, flour 
and bread have been fixed; the wheat 
price ranges from $1.92 to $2.75 bu, 
according to grade. The amount of im- 
ports that will be needed for the coming 
year is now under consideration by gov- 
ernment officials. To some extent, it is 
expected that the barley crop, which is 
reported good this year, may be sub- 
stituted in part for local wheat needs. 

Despite some increase in the wheat 
and barley areas this year in Iran, the 











COUNTRY ELEVATORS 





INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


¢ Since 1821 * 


| STRATEGIC LOCATION 





AcmME iawn Pacey 


Over a Century of Milling Progress 








in “THE MILL MUTUALS.” 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





WHERE WILL A FIREBUG 
STRIKE NEXT? 





A reward up to $500 will be paid by the Mill Mutual Fire 
Prevention Bureau for information leading to the arrest 
and conviction of any person or persons burning or at- 
tempting to burn any mill or elevator property insured 


Report any evidence immediately to the 


MILL MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 


400 W. MADISON STREET 





Coast To Coast Grain Service 


RGILL 


INCORPORATED 














Minneapolis and 
All Principal Grain Markets 





WHEAT 


WINTER 
SPRING 
DURUM 


By the 
TRUCK-LOAD 
CAR-LOAD 
BOAT-LOAD 


Any Where 
Any Time 








J. M. ‘CHILTON, Mer. Grain Dept. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 
MINNEAPOLIS 








MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 
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CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 





BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 








THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTp. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 


























Robin ‘: Hood SPILLERS LIMITED 


Millers of the 
/ HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 
From the Wheatfields 


oF Canada to the Bakeshops and ast gpl of 
3 of the World PROVENDER #2 BALANCED 


RATIONS 
FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 


* * 
Head Office: Oables: 


40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. “Milligroup” 
LONDON, ENGLAND London 
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The ALBERTA PACIFIC GRAIN MILLFEEDS—FLOUR 














COMPANY LIMITED EXPORTERS 
Seanteet at Country Bievateve COATSWORTH & COOPER 
‘ermina evator Capacity, 9,461,500 Bus. TORONTO CANADA 
Grain Exchange, Winnipeg Cable Address: ‘‘CoaTsPER”’ 
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Company Lemiled 


Robin Hood Flour Mills) [cornea 


SaLes OFFICE 


Limited i MONTREAL, CANADA 


Oable Address: ‘ForTGarry”’ BOX 2190 Codes: Bentley's—Riverside 


Millers of Western Canadian Spring Wheat 
Flours - Rolled Oats - Oatmeal 


Mills d Western Offices: Moose Jaw, Calgary, Saskatoon 





Montreal, Toront Mioncton e Orrenta x rt S 
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MFG. 
CG Ero 


¢ a 











TORONTO, CANADA 





S, ifs ee wwe 


PURITY 9 teeth STERLING 
THREE STARS CANADA CREAM 


GREAT WEST «+ BATTLE  - MAITLAND + HURON 


All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 
FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9,500 BBLS DAILY ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 


ea UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED ist 
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EXPORTERS 
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CANADA’S LARGEST FLOU 


Ba, eee: 








Head 3 4 Cable 
Office— Address— 
Toronto, “Mapleshaw,” 
Ontario Toronto, 
Canada 


PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 








S#laple Leaf Milling Co. Limiter. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 
TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 


MILLS AT 
TORONTO, ONTARIO MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA — PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 
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D. A. CAMPBELL, President 


MONTREAL 


The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 





T. WILLIAMSON, Vice President and Managing Director 


CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 


“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


3,000 barrels per day 
Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 








OLDEST ESTABLISHED 


ds 


~ JUTE 


R. 


COTTON 


¥ 4 


f A Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO 











JUTE 8 AG 4 COTTON | 
_ -BAGS 


IN CANADA 


The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited 


MANUFACTURERS OF So > 


JUTE - 


COTTON 


A 


a 








Se 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC 














GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 

Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“GREAT STAR” “WOLF”’ “KEYSTONE” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 


“SILVERKING”’ 
Cable Address: ‘‘Wotmacs” 








LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 


“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 
Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA 








dince wf | 
James Michardson & sons 
tain Merchant Shippers and Exporters 


WINNIPEG - (ake 
*“JAMESRICH’ ce = ms == 





Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
Cable Address: 





=e 








& 








QUALITY UNIFORMLY 


Lake of the Woods 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS’ 
Montreal 


MAINTAINED 





SINCE 1887 


wailing Co., Limited 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Portage la Prairie, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta Medicine Hat 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL Off WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
ices: 
TORONTO, OTTAWA, QUEBEC, ST. JOHN, N. B., HALIFAX, HAMILTON, BRANTFORD, .. SUDBURY, LONDON, 
SAULT STE. MARIE, FORT WILLIAM, KEEWATIN, MEDICINE HAT, PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, 
CALGARY, MOOSE JAW, REGINA, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA 
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Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


**All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean gow Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 
TORONTO, CANADA 
F. 0. THOMPSON CO., LTD. 


Canadian Agents 
Royal Bank Blidg., Toronto, Canada 


APPLETON & ous, , wnO.. 
American Age 
111 John Steeet, New York 








The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS @ MINNESOTA 


WHITE SWAN 








KING MIDAS - 
FLOUR 
KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 


Minneapolis, U.S. A. 








THE 


Shellabarger Mills 


Millers Since 1776 
SALINA ° KANSAS 








MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 











MERIDIAN FLOUR 


NEWTON MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 
Newton, Kansas 
Sales Office—2010 Taney Avenue 
NORTH KANSAS CITY, MO. 








= 


Exporters of Quality Flour 
Brokers Exclusively 





Pan-American Trading Co. 
Board of Trade Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 








Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
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harvest of both crops is below last year 
and the average of recent years. A 
wheat outturn of some 51,400,000 bus is 
indicated, compared with 62,000,000 last 
year, and an average of nearly 73,000,000 
during the five years 1933-37. Similarly 
for barley, the harvest was reduced from 
82,150,000 bus in 1941 to 27,558,000 this 
year. 

During the past season, Iran imported 
around 2,700,000 bus of wheat (year 
ended March 20, 1942), largely from In- 
dia and Canada. 





——BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


General Mills to 
Expand Market for 
Dehydrated Soup 


MiInNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Following suc- 
cessful sales tests in Buffalo, Richmond, 
Columbus, Indianapolis and Omaha, 
General Mills, Inc., plans to expand dis- 
tribution of its newest product, Betty 
Crocker Vegetable Noodle Soup Ingre- 
dients—a dehydrated soup. 

The first of the merchandising moves 
began in April, 1941, when the first case 
of the dehydrated soup was sold. In 
the fall and winter of 1941-42, a further 
extension was made, embracing the sales 
territory covered by the Boston, Provi- 
dence, Albany, Buffalo, Philadelphia and 
Baltimore branch offices. In each case, 
merchandising detail work and heavy 
introductory advertising were employed; 
only limitations on equipment and raw 
materials prevented General Mills from 
going ahead with national distribution 
after the tests had been completed. 

SEE POST-WAR DEMAND 

This fall, however, with additional 
facilities and supplies available, General 
Mills is opening up the eastern territory 
and most of the midwestern division, 
and feels confident that as additional 
facilities are found, the soup will ac- 
tually be in all the country’s markets. 

COST A FACTOR 

Dehydrated soups are war babies and 
desirable because of the absence of 
packaging problems. The company feels, 
however, that dehydrated soups are here 
to stay and that the new Crocker soup 
will be a substantial item after the war 
has passed. One reason for this opti- 
mism is this: a package holds enough 
for six bowls and the average cost per 
bowl is less than 2c, about half the cost 
of a bowl of canned soup. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
SYRACUSE RADIO COOKING SCHOOL 
Miss Pauline Girard, eastern represen- 

tative of Wheat Flour Institute, was a 

guest of the Radio Cooking School at 

Syracuse, N. Y., recently, when she dem- 

onstrated the uses of enriched white flour 

before a studio audience of more than 

400. Questions and discussions with the 

audience followed the demonstration. 

Letters from listeners and their requests 

for recipes began to come in to the direc- 

tor of the program the day following the 
broadcast. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
F. B. MOSHER IN SOYBEAN BUSINESS 

Frank B. Mosher, formerly of New 
Richmond (Wis.) -Roller Mills (now 
Doughboy Mills, Inc.), is associated with 
the Vegetable Oil Products Co., Inc., 
Wilmington, Cal., in charge of its soy- 
bean division. The company prior to the 
war was one of the largest independent 
processors of copra on the west coast, 
and has only recently converted its plant 
to crush soybeans. It purchased the 
first carload of new crop beans to be 
shipped to the Pacific Coast. 
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BY APPOINTMENT TO 
HIS LATE MAJESTY 
KING GEORGE V. 








Canada’s 


oldest and largest 
Millers 


BRANDS: 


“ROYAL HOUSEHOLD” 
“GLENORA“ 
“FAMOUS” 
“BUFFALO” 


Cereals 
“OGILVIE OATS“ 
“WHEAT HEARTS” 

“OGILVIE BLENDIES” 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE, MONTREAL, CANADA 


Montreal, Fort William, Winnipeg, Edmonton and Medicine Hat 
Cable Address: OGILVIE, MONTREAL. All codes used. 








CEREAL CUTTERS 


Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators 
Standard the world over for cutting 
small grains, wheat, hulled oats, etc. 


KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 








Canadian Hard Spring 


Wheat 450 Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


High Test United Grain Growers, Ltd. 
Country Run Winnipeg, Manitoba 











CANADIAN- Bemis BAG CompPANY, LIMITED 


VANCOUVER 


Successors to 


_ THE CANADIAN BAG CO. LIMITED OF WINNIPEG & VANCOUVER 


BEMIS BRO. BAG COMPANY, WINNIPEG 
Manufacturers and Importers 





BURLAPS AND TWINES 
Paper Bags for Sugar, Cereals, etc., manufactured at Vancouver plant 
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ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 3,000 Bois 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 








Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 





GENERAL OFFICES: 814 SECOND AVENUE BLDG., SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC and EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


MILLS AT TACOMA « SPOKANE * WENATCHEE « RITZVILLE * PORTLAND 











Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
¢ Grain Merchants - 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 

















"© FOR UNIFORM FLOURS 


The largest and most modern flour mill and elevators on 
the Pacific Coast with storage capacity at our mills of 
2,500,000 bushels, together with more than one hundred 
elevators and wareh in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 
FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., SEATTLE, U.S.A. Domestic and Export Millers 
Ouirr H. Morris & Co., Eastern Representative, 25 Beaver Street, New York City 














COLLINS FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


PENDLETON, OREGON 


Millers of Export and Domestic Flours 


Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 
Correspondence Solicited 











WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 











LIBERTY FLOUR 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., Butfaio, Nn. y. 
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POOR FATHER! 


The expectant father paced the hos- 
pital corridor in agonized suspense. It 
was his first experience of the kind, and 
he was in a state bordering on collapse. 
Finally, two nurses and an_ interne 
forced him to sit down and be quiet. 

At last, after what seemed an eter- 
nity, the doctor came out smiling and 
said, “Congratulations! Everything’s 
lovely and you’re now the father of 
a fine little girl!” 

“Thank God it’s a girl!” groaned the 
young man, wiping the perspiration 
from his pallid brow. “I’d hate to have 
a son of mine go through anything like 
this !’—Ladies’ Home Journal. 

¥ YF 
PAGING GRANDMA 


He.—How 
love making? 

She.—All right, I’ll call Grandma down 
for you! 


about some old-fashioned 


¥ ¥ 
MADHOUSE 
Tenant.—I wish you would speak to 
the people upstairs. This morning at 3 
o’clock they were jumping up and down 
and banging the floor. I won’t stand for 
such disturbances. 
Landlord.-How did you happen to 
hear them at that time of night? 
Tenant.—I was practicing on my saxo- 
phone. 
¥ ¥ 
PROBABLY NOT 
The skeptical sausage manufacturer 
was being shown a new process for mak- 
ing meat out of sawdust. “Yes, it looks 
all right,” he admitted finally, “but I 
don’t think it will ever replace the horse.” 
vy ¥ 
OBLIGING 
Customer.—I’d like some rat poison, 
please. 
Clerk.—Will you take it with you? 
Customer.—No, I'll send the rats over 
after it. 
¥ ¥ 
FICTION 
Customer.—Have you a book in stock 
called “Man, the Master”? 
Clerk.—Fiction department on the 
other side of the store, sir. 
¥ ¥ 
THAT'S ONE WAY 
“I don’t see how you can afford to take 
so many girls to expensive restaurants.” 
“That’s easy; I always ask each girl if 
she hasn’t been putting on weight, just 
before we go in.” 
¥ ¥ 
FAMOUS 


“Look, Titia, something about me in the 
paper!” 

“Really, what does it say?” 

“It says in the month of March the .- 
trolley company carried 15,738,526 pas- 


sengers—well, I was one of them, wasn’t 
1?” 
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CROWN 
MILLS: 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


Millers of High 

Grade Bakers, 

Family and Ex- 
port Flours, 

















®) SAN FRANCISCO 


CAL 








FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 


High Ratio Cake Flours 


a G & 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


The J.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 








The Moundridge Milling Co. 
Operating Mills in Kansas and Missouri 
BAKERY FLOUR - CRACKER FLOUR 
FAMILY FLOUR 
General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 








Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 
MONTANA 


Flours and Grain 
D.R.FisHER,Mer. BELGRADE, MONT. 








Garland Milling Co. 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat 
Flour 


GREENSBURG, IND. 








} =o 








“Golden Loaf” rs 02: 


The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 








UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Operating 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 
Kansas City, Missouri 








SEARCHLIGHT 
SHORT PATENT FLOUR 


Only highest grades spring wheat used; 
roduces excellent bread of fine flavor. 
Rok for samples. 


WISCONSIN MILLING CO. 








Menomonie, Wis. 
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FLOUR . 


Subscription Room, 


Seething Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 


118 So. 6th St. 





FEEDSTUFE 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
Published by The Northwestern Miller Staff 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 


— The Feedman’s 
weekly 
newspaper 
$2.00 per year 














FLOUR IMPORTERS 


127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW. C.2 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 








FARQUHAR BROTHERS | 
FLOUR MERCHANTS | 

50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
| 


C. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: ‘‘GLENCAIRN,”’ Glasgow 
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FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
GLASGOW: 45, Hope Street, C.2. LIVERPOOL: Temporary War-time Address 75 Bothwell Street. GLASGOW 
Copley,”’ Thornton Hough, 
LONDON-7, London Street, Mark Lane, E. ©. 3 sarees 60a Constitution Street, Leith 
: . : Cable Address: ‘'Grains,"" Glasgow 102-108 Grafton Street, Dublin 
M. STANNARD E. A. GREEN 
Established 1870 J. M. & C. M. HAMM ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 
FORMERLY (GLASGOW) LTD. 
STANNARD, COLLINS & co. WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM FLOUR IMPORTERS 
FLOUR, ee ae ee PRODUCT FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS FLOUR IMPORTERS 19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 
— Subscription Room 163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cory Buildings, Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3. a ” Cable Address: ‘MarvEL,"’ Glasgow 
Fenchurch Street LONDON. E. C. 3 Cable Address: ‘“Alkers,’’ London. CE AG "Cees." Caney 
ay ree PILLMAN & PHILLIPS WILLIAM ened & SON | WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
LTD. FLOUR IMPORTERS 
MARDORF, PEACH & Co., Ltd. FLOUR IMPORTERS FLOUR IMPORTERS 155 Wallace St., ee. Cc.5 
41 Constitution St., 
FLOUR IMPORTERS Baltic Chambers GLASGOW Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
52, Mark Lane, LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 50 Wellington Street 42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
LONDON, E. C. 3 DUBLIN, BELFAST Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” Cables: “PxitiP,” Dundee 
COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. | HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. ROBERT CARSON & CO. | D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS _,. 45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS IMPORTERS OF 
and FLOUR FLOUR IMPORTERS FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
17, Corn Exchange Chambers ae ty ye " LONDON. E.C.3 " egwsces 80 a 
a. t. .c. : 
LONDON, E. C. 3 5 eee ay A - ERPOOL 50 Wellington St GLASGOW LIVERPOOL LEITH i 
Cable Address: “Coventry,” London ° any ay Street ee OW Cable Address: “D1pLoma,”’ Glasgow 
A. VAUGHAN THOMAS CRAWFORD & LAW ROBERT NEILL, LTD. | JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN,SCOTLAND 
Also LEITH and DUNDEE 


Cable Address: Code: 
“VIGILANT” Riverside 


Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 








Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


IL, S. JOSEPH CoO., INC. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR caaces 


410-420 N. Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. 








We are always in the Market for 


Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 








VA Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 





KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 


OMAHA, NEB. 
Offices: 





-FLOUR 





Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 


J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








Your Offers Solicited 
The New Century Company 


3940 So. UnionAvenue CHICAGO, ILL. 
Cable Address: “CENTURY” 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO New York City and San Francisco New Saciand Office: Zit Bryant $2. Malden, Mass. 
Low Grades wna Second Clears S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 


Memphis, Tennessee 


Standard of the South 
plus Dependable Service 





Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORE 








BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








“ares ot EZEDS ot an xinas 


DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 


730-732 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK - ARKANSAS 





ee 


FOR 
NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 








Broenniman Company 


(INCORPORATED) 


FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn FI_OUR ponestic 


322-324 Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS CO. Merchants Exchange, 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 











J.J. SHEVELOVE 
COMMISSION BROKERAGE 
Flour and Semolina 


Representing Highest Class Mills 
2%4 Commerce Street, Newark, N. J. 





H. S. PEARLSTONE 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 
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Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, Ind.. 
Acme Flour Mills Co., Oklahoma 
Clty, Olle. cccccccccccccccccccccccce 
Akron Belting Co., Akron, Ohio... 
Alberta Pacific Grain meee Ltd., Winni- 
peg, Man. .. 
Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast), Ltd., Bel- 
fast, Ireland 
Alva Roller Mills, Alva, Okla........ ° 
Amber Milling Co., Minneapolis....... ° 
Amendt Milling Co., Monroe, Mich... 
American Bakers Machinery Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp., 
New York, N. Y. ° 
American Dry Milk Institute, Ine., Chi- 
cago, Ill, 
American Flours, Inc., Newton, Kansas. 
American Machine & Foundry Co., New 
York, N. FZ. cocccccccece 
Ames Harris Neville Co., Portland, Ore- 
gon, San Francisco, Cal........+ss+++ 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis, Mo..... 
Appraisal Service Co., Inc., Minneapolis. 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis 
Arkansas City (Kansas) Flour Mills Co. 
Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas.... 
Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapolis.... 


eeeee 


serene seer eee eeee 


Poe ee eee eee eee eee eee eee) 


Peewee mew eee ee eeeeeeeseee® 


Barnett & Record Co., Minneapolis. . 
Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co., Buf- 
fala, N. FZ. ccccsess ssene8 
Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn.... 
Beckenbach, Clem L., Kansas City, Mo.. 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co.—Baltimore; Bos- 
ton; Brooklyn; Buffalo; Charlotte, N. 
C; Chicago; Denver; Detroit; Sast 
Pepperell, Mass; Houston; Indianap- 
olis; Kansas City; Los Angeles; Louis- 
ville; Memphis; Minneapolis; New Or- 
leans; New York City; Norfolk; Okla- 
homa City; Omaha; Peoria; Pitts- 
burgh; St. Louis; Salina, Kansas; San 
Francisco; Salt Lake City; Seattle; 
WICHITR .nccccccccccccccccccccscceece 
Bernheimer, Harry N., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Black Bros, Flour Mills, Wymore, Neb.. 
Blair Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas..... 
Blake, J. H., New York, N. Y.......6+- 
Blodgett, Frank H., Inc., Janesville, Wis. 
Boonville (Mo.) Mills Co......eeeeeeees 
Bowersock Mills & Power Co., Law- 
rence, Kansas ....... 
Brey & Sharpless, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Broenniman Co., Inc., New York, N. ¥ 
Brownold, M. 8., Co., New York, N. Y... 
Brown’s Hungarian Corp., New York... 
Buckeye Cereal Co., Massillon, Ohio.... 


eee neta eeee 


Buhler Mill & Elevator Co., Buhler, 
Kansas ..ccccccccece ecccccccee 
Bunge Elevator Corp. be Minneapolis eevee 


Cameron, John F., & Co., Aberdeen, 
Scotland 
Canadian Bag Co., Ltd., Montreal, To- 
ronto 
Canadian-Bemis Bag Co., 
peg, Vancouver 
Canadian Mill & Elevator Co., El Reno, 
Okla. .. 
Cannon Valley Milling Co., Minneapolis. 
Capital Flour Mills, Inc., St. Paul, Minn. 
Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis ......s++se+++ 
Carson, Robert, & Co., Ltd., aay 
Scotland ..cccccccccccccccccccvvce 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co, Seattle.. 
Central Bag & Burlap Co., Chicago, Ill.. 
Chandler, Arthur L., 8t. Louis, Mo..... 
Chase Bag Company—New York; Chi- 
cago; Philadelphia; Buffalo; Chagrin 
Falls, Ohio; Toledo; Goshen, Ind; Mil- 
waukee; Minneapolis; Kansas City; St. 
Louis; Dallas; New Orleans; Reids- 
ville, ‘N. C; Portland, Oregon........ 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co., Cincinnati. 
Checkerboard Elevator Co., St. Louis... 
Chelsea Milling Co., Chelsea, Mich..... 
Chicago, South Shore & South Bend 
Railroad, Chicago, Ill. ...... 
Chickasha Milling Co., Chickasha, Okla. 
Chubb & Son, New York, N. Y.......+-. 
Coatsworth & Cooper, Toronto, Can..... 
Colborne Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill........ 
Coleman, David, Inc., New York....... 


eee meee eee eseeeees 


Ltd., Winni- 


eeeeeee 


eee meee eee rere eeeeeeeeseeeee 


Collins Flour Mills, Inc., Pendleton, 
QROBOM ccccccccccccccececccccccceccs 

Colorado Milling * Elevator Co., ~— 
VOP, Colo. ccccccccccccecvccccscccce 


Columbia Chemical "Division, New York. 
Columbus Laboratories, Chicago, Ill..... 
Commander Milling Co., Minneapolis.... 
Commander-Larabee M. Co., Minneapolis 
Commercial Milling Co., Detroit, Mich.. 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co., Wichita, 
HEAMBAS cccccccccccccccccccccccccccce 
Continental Grain Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York.... 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co., London, Eng. 
Craig, R. Hunter, & Co., Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland ecccccccccece 
Crawford & Law, Glasgow, Scotland.... 
Cream of Wheat Corp., Minneapolis... 
Crookston Milling Co., Crookston, Minn. 
Crown Mills, Portland, Oregon.......... 


eee eeeeeeenes 


Dairymen’s League Co-operative As- 
sociation, Inc., New York, N. Y... 
Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. .... 
Day Co., Minneapolis, Minn......... oes 
De Lisser, Andrew, New York, N. Y... 
De Stefano, Ulysses, New York, N. Y.... 
Denver Alfalfa Milling & Products Co., 
Lamar, Colo., St. Louis, 
Deutsch & Sickert Co., Milwaukee, Wis.. 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., 
Clair, Mich. ..cccccccccccccccccccces 
Dixie - Portland Flour Co., Memphis, 
Tenn. 
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Ltd., Montreal, 


Dominion Flour Mills, 
Que., Can. 
Doughnut Cygperatien of Ree, New 
York, 


Duluth Universal Milling Co., 

Duncan, Wm. C., & Co., 
York, N. Y. 

Dunwoody Institute, Minneapolis, Minn.. 


Duluth. 
Inc., New 


Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 
MimM, cccccccccccccccccccccecccce 
Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co., Chicago.... 
Enns Milling Co., Inman, Kansas. eeccece 
Entoleter Division, Safety Car Heating 
& Lighting Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Essmueller Co., St. Louis and Kansas 
Clty, Me. ccccccccccccccccccccccccecs 
Evans Milling Co., Indianapolis, Ind..... 


Farquhar Bros., Glasgow, Scotland. . 
Farmers & Merchants Milling Co., 
Glencoe, -Minn, ....ccccccccsscecccces 
Farwell & Rhines Co., Watertown, N. Y. 
Feast, C. E., & Co., London, England... 
Federal Mill, Inc., Lockport, N. Y...... 
Fennell, Spence & Co., Liverpool, Eng... 
Finger Lakes and Hudson Flour Mills, 
Inc., Geneva, N. Y. 
First National Bank in St. Louis..... ee 
Fisher & Fallgatter, Waupaca, Wis..... 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, Wash. 
Flour Mills of America, Inc., Kansas 
City, Mo. TRITTTETTTiTiTirri i 
Food Research Laboratories, Inc., Long 
Ilana Clty, WM. Zecccccveseccseccsece 
Foods, Inc., Jersey City, N. J..cceseees 
Forster Mfg. Co., Inc., Wichita, Kansas. 
Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Mont- 
real, Que. ..... eeccccccccccces 
Fort Morgan Mills, Fort Morgan, Colo.. 
Franco, Francis M., New York, N. Y... 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, 
Dallas, New York, New Orleans, St. 
Louis, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Kan.. 


“ Gallatin Valley Milling Co., Bel- 
STAGES, Memb. cccccccccccceesccccs 
Garland Milling Co., Greensburg, Ind.... 
General Baking Co., New York, N. Y.. 


General Mill ee Co., Kansas 
Coty, TR. coccevesseececcecessecacees 
General Mills, Inc., " ‘Minneapolis. . . Cover 


Gillespie Bros., Ltd., Sydney, N. 8S. W... 
Globe Milling Co., Watertown, Wit. esee 
Goethel, Alfred C., Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
“_e Milling & Elevator Co., Lincoln, 
eb. 
Goodhue Mill Co., Minneapolis.......... 
Gotham Hotel, New York, N. Y...... 
Great Star Flour _— Ltd., St. Mary’s, 
Ont. ...- ° 
Greenbank, H. ct & 


eee ee Pee eee eee ee eee eee eee eee ee 


eee e eee we eeeeeeeee 


Co., New York. 


Haaky Mfg. Co., St. Paul, Minn... 
Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co., 
Chicago, Ill. Cocccccece 
Hamm, J. M. & G. M., London, England 
Hardesty Milling Co., Dover, Ohio...... 
Harris Bros. & Co., Ltd., London, Eng- 
land ... 
Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co., Ine., 
Kansas City, Mo. ......... eevcceccece 
Hart-Carter Co., Minneapolis, Minn..... 
Heide, Henry, Inc., New York... 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc., Nutley, N. J. 
Holland Engraving Co., Kansas City... 
Horan, Hubert J., Philadelphia, Pa..... 
Howie, The J. K., Co., Minneapolis.... 
Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn... 
Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, Kansas 


eee eee eeeeee 


eee eee eee eee ee ee eee ee eee eee 


Igleheart Bros., Inc., Evansville, Ind. 
Imbs, J. F., Milling Co., St. Louis... 
Innis, Speiden & Co., New York, N. Y... 
International Milling Co., Minneapolis.. 
covccccese ee eccccccccccees OOVOr 
Iemert- “Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City, 
Mo, .ceeee 


eee meee eee tee eeeteeeseeee 


Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co., Danville 
(P. O., Astico), Wis... ...scceceees 
Jennison, W. J., Co., Minneapolis....... 
Jewell, L. R., & Son, Kansas City, Mo... 
Johnson-Herbert & Co., Chicago, IIll..... 
Jones-Hettelsater Gonstruction Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 
Joseph, I. 8., Co., 


Poe ree eee eee eee eee eee) 


Inc., Minneapolis..... 


Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment 
Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas... 
Kelly-Erickson Co., Omaha, Neb....... 
Kelly Flour Co., Chicago, Ill............+ 
Kelly, William, Milling Co., Hutchinson, 
Kansas 
Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Inc., Kansas City, 
De cecccccccccececctecescesesesecece 


Kimpton, W. S., & Sons, Melbourne, 


eee temo eee eet eeeeeeeeseseee 


Australia ....cccccccccccccccccccccece 
King, H. H., Flour Mills Co., Minneap- 
elis, Minn. 
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King Midas Flour Mills, 

BHEMM, . cccccccccccccscecescccccccees ° 
King Milling Co., oe ‘Lowell, Mich. oeeccecce 
Kipp-Kelly, Ltd., Winnipeg, Man....... 


Pecos 


Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, Inc., New 
York, NW. FZ. cocccccccccccccccccvecese 
Koerner, John E., & Co., Inc., New 
Orleans, La. ecccccccccccesess eee 


Laboratory of Vitamin Technology, 
Chicago, Ill. .cccccccccccccccccece 

La Grange Mills, Red Wing, Minn..... 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, Que. cccccccccccccccccccces 
Lakeside Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, Can. 


Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
MO. ccccccccccccccccccces eecccccce 
Lee, H. D., Flour Mills Co., Salina, 
HEORGRS cccccccccsccecceccccescceceee 


Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass...... 
Lexington Mill & Elevator Co., Lexing- 

tom, NOD. ccccccececesccceceseeesvese 
Lincoln Hotel, New York, N. Y.......-+ 
Long, W. E., Co., Chicago, Ill........++ 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Ligonier, Ind.... 
Lysle, J. C., Milling Co., Leavenworth, 

Kansas ecccccece 


McConnell & Reid, Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland 
McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland .... 
Mann, F. W., East St. Louis, Ill........ 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, 


eee eee ee ears eeeeeeeee 


Ont., COM. cccccccccccccccccccccseces 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., London, England 
Marsh & McLennan, Minneapolis..... se 


Marsh & McLennan, Inc., New York.... 
Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio....... 
Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J......- 
Mid-Kansas Milling Co., Clay Center, 
Kansas ..ccccccccccccccccccesseseses 
Midland Chemical persue ne Inc., 
Dubuque, Iowa .......- 
Midland Flour Milling Co., .. North Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 


eee eee wearer eeeseeeee 


Mid-West Laboratories Co., Columbus, 
ORO cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccoce 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau, 
CHICAGO .occecccccccrsessecesseseeses 


Miner-Hillard Milling Co., Wilkes-Barre, 

Pa. .ccoccee ecccccccccces 
Minot Flour Mill Co., Minot, N. D.....- 
Monsanto Chemical Co‘, St. Louis, Mo... 
Montana Flour Mills Co., Great Falls.. 


erence eeeeee 


Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. cee covcceccececesoccesee 
Moore-Seaver Grain Co., Kansas City, 
MO. cccccccccccccccccscccccevcsecs eee 


Morris, Cliff H., & Co., Inc., New York.. 
Morrison Milling Co., ‘Denton, Texas.... 
Morrison, Wm., & om, Ltd., Glasgow, 

Scotland .... eocccece 
Moundridge Milling Co., 


" Moundridge, 


eee etree eee eee eeesreeeeeee 


National Grain Yeast Corp., Belle- 
Ville, Ni. J. ccccccccccccccccccccce 
National Milling Co., Minneapolis....... 
Neahr, M. J., & Co., Chicago, Ill........ 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., Oma- 
Nha, Neb. .cccccccccccccccccccscccscces 
Neill, Robert, Ltd., Glasgow, Scotland.. 
New Century Co., Chicago, Ill.........- 
New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, 
New Jersey Flour Mills Co., Clifton, N.J. 
Newton Milling & Elevator Co., Newton, 
New Ulm Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 
Minn, .ccccccccccccccccscccscscsecces 
Noblesville Mig. Co., Indianapolis, Ind.. 
Northwestern National Bank & Trust 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Norton, Willis, Co., Wichita, Kansas.... 
Nor-Vell Sieve Co., Kansas City, Mo.... 
Novadel-Agene Corp. oeeeeee- Cover 


eee eeeeeeeeee 


Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Mont- 
FOAL, QUO, cccccccccccccccccccccce 


P Page, Thomas, Mill Co., Topeka, 
Kansas 


eee meee eee eee eeeeeeeee 


Pan-American Trading Co. Kansas 
City, Me. ccccccccccccccccccesccccccs 
Paniplus Company, Kansas City, Mo..... 
Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd., Winnipeg, 
Man, ... 
Pearistone, H. S., New York, N. Y...... 
Peek Bros., Little Rock, Ark........... 
Petersen Oven Co., Chicago..........++ 
Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, Ill....... 
Pillman & Phillips, London, England... 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis. . 
Pratt, R. C., Toronto, Ont. ........6e0+ 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., Waitsburg, 
Wash. 


eee eee eee ee eee eeeeeesetee 


Prina, Frank R., Corp., New York...... 
Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, Ohio.... 


Quaker Oats Oompany, St. Joseph, 


DO, cece eeseseeseeesseeseseseeeee 
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Rapid River Milling ve Rapid City, 
Di codvocccese Coeccceces 


Red River Milling Co., Fergus Falls, 


Red Star Yeast & Products Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. ..... eee Ee ee 
Red Wing Milling Co., Red Wing, Minn. 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd., Win- 
nipeg, Man. ee 
Richmond Mfg. Co., Lockport, N. Y..... 
Riegel Paper Corp., New York, N. Y.... 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd., Moose 
TOW, Bask. .ccccccccecccccccece eevee 
Robinson Milling Co., Salina, Kansas.. 
Robinson, Thomas, & Son, Ltd., Roch- 
dale, England ... Cesocece 
Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo.. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, IIll..... 
Ross Milling Co., Ottawa, Kansas...... 
Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Minn. ee ccecccess 
Russell Milling On. Russell, Kansas..... 


COOP eee eee ee eeeeees 


eeeeee 


eeeeee 


eee ee ee eee eee eee eee eee eee 


Minneapolis, 


St. Cloud Milling Co., 
Minn. ccccccccccccccccccsccccccess 
*, Joseph (Mo.) Testing Laboratories, 


Co., Ltd., 


St. Cloud, 


St. Lawrence Flour Mills 
Montreal, Canada 
Saxony Mills, St. Louis, Mo. .......... 
Schultz, Baujan & Co., Beardstown, th. 
Scott, Mungo, Ltd., Sydney, uN. & W., 
Australia eccccccccce 
Security Flour Mills Co., Abilene, Kansas 
Shellabarger Mills, Salina, Kansas...... 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc., Sheridan, 
FOr cvccccccccsscceceocccccececececs 
Shevelove, J. J., Newark, N. J......... 
Short, J. R., Milling Co., Chicago, Il.. 
— Institute of Technology, Chicago, 


Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co., 
sas City, Mo. eecccccecs 
Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, 
Ltd., London, Eng. ... be aa beee 
Spillers, Ltd., London, England........ 
Spindler, L. G., New York..........+.:: 
Springfield (Minn.) Milling Corp........ 
Stanard-Tilton Division (Russell-Miller 
Milling Co.), Alton, Ill., Dallas, Texas 
Standard Brands, Inc., New York, N. Y 
Standard Milling Co., Chicago, Ill....... 
Stannard, Collins & Co., London, Eng... 
Stratton Grain Co., Milwaukee, Wis..... 
Strisik, 8. R., Co., New York.........- 
Bwikt & Co., GRICKPS ccccccccccccccnscs 


Kan- 


eeeeeee 


Tanner - Duncan - Siney Corp., New 
York, N. Y. 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co. (Glasgow), Ltd., 
Glasgow, Scotland 
Tennant & Hoyt Co., Lake City, Minn... 
Teuscher Pulley and Belting Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. .acccccccecccccecccsesess 
Thomas, A. Vaughan, London, England. 
Thompson, E. S., New York City....... 
Tobler, Ernst & Traber, Inc., New York, 


eee eee eereeeeee 


eee eee eee eee eee ee eeeeeeeeeeee 


Tri- ‘State Milling Co., Rapid City, 8S. D.. 


Twin City .Machine Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn, ..ccccceces eocccccccccccccccres 
Uhlmann .Grain Co., Kansas City, 


Mo., and Chicago, IIll..........+.+. 
United Grain Growers, Ltd., Winnipeg, 
MaR, ccccccccccce 
Urban, George, Milling Co., Buffalo.... 


Valier & Spies Milling Company, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Van Dusen Harrington Co., 
and Duluth, Minn, 
Victor Chemical Works, Chicago, Ill.... 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Rich- 
Mond, VO. .ccccccccces 
Voigt Milling Co., Grand Rapids, Mich.. 


Minneapolis 


eee eee eeeeeeeeee 


Wabasha Roller Mill Co., Wabasha, 
Mimm, ccccccccccccccccccccccccse 
Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co., McPherson, 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., Newark, 
N. J. eocccccccccccs COVEr 
Walnut Creek Milling Co., Great Bend, 
Wamego Milling Co., Wamego, Kansas.. 
Wasco Warehouse Milling Co., The 
Dalles, Oregon ...ccccccccccccccccccs 
Watson & Philip, Ltd., Dundee, Scotland 
bet iestes Milling Co., Grand Rap- 
Weber Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kansas.. 
Weevil-Cide Co., The, Kansas City, Mo. 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co., Chi- 
cago, IIL 
Western Assurance Co., Toronto, Ont.. ene 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. 
Western Milling Co., Pendleton, Oregon. 
Western Star Mill Co., Salina, Kansas.. 
Western Waterproofing Co., St. Louis 
and Kansas City, Mo......... 
White & Co., Baltimore, Md...........- 
Whitewater Flour Mills Co., Whitewa- 
ter, Kansas 
Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills Co....... 
Williams Bros. Co., Kent, Ohio........- 
wae Chemical Co., Inc., New York, 


eee ee ee eee eee eee eee ee) 


eee eee ee ee eee eee eee eee 


Wirk Garment Corp., Chicago, Ill...... 


‘ ‘Wiseonsin Milling Co., Menomonie, Wis.. 


Wolf Milling Co., Ellinwood, Kansas... . 
Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que... 
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Flour and baked goods have always been recognized as 
essential to proper nutrition. Now, the plus value of 
Enrichment with thiamin, niacin and iron is giving new 
impetus to their place in a balanced, health building diet. 
Wartime demands for a stronger nation have brought gen- 
eral acceptance to the Enrichment program. 


Responsibility has been placed on the milling indus- 
try by the selection of flour and bread as the medium 
to carry thiamin, niacin and iron. Even though many 
diets are deficient in these particular nutrients, the 
authorities have not recommended their addition to 
other foods. 


Re-emphasis of the vital place of wheat flour in a health- 
ful, balanced diet is both a challenge and an opportunity 
to you as a miller. A prominent authority on nutrition re- 
cently went on record with the statement “Everybody who 
has not changed from plain white flour to enriched white 
flour should do so at once as a patriotic duty.” 


“N-RICHMENT-A” makes it easy for you to capitalize 
on this opportunity, and to enlarge the public acknowledg- 


ment of the vital and essential nature of your industry. 
NA-77E 

































HIIGHMENT-A 


“N-RICHMENT-A”...is a 
finely powdered concen- 
trate. When used for flour 
enrichment according to 
directions it brings flour so 
treated to the recom- 
mended nutritive stand- 
ards; containing per pound, 
more than 1.66 mg. Thia- 
min (Vitamin B;), 6.00 mg. 
Nicotinic Acid, 6.00 mg. 


Iron. 


For the full story about this 
economical, time-saving en- 
richment concentrate, write 
for Technical Bulletin No. 232. 














This fort is 
impregnable 


You’ve seen them incredibly fall 
...Fort Eben Emael...the Maginot 
Line ... Singapore . . . Corregidor. 


A stunned world wonders if any 


stronghold is proof against assault. 
Here’s one that is. 


It is proof against the gnarled, 
bony hand of hunger...proof against 
the drooping, defeatist spirit bred 
by malnutrition. 


In the country elevators of this 
good land lies an abundance of 
grain which General Mills turns 
into palatable and nutritious foods 
... food to fight with today, food 
to build tomorrow’s peace. The 
men and women of General Mills 
constantly dig into the secrets of 
grain, seek new ways to help feed 
a nation and make it stronger. That 
is our responsibility, our job. We 
try to do it better each year. 


erie err: ee ee 








